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FROEDTERT 
GRAIN 

and MALTING 

COMPANY, INC. 


“Largest Commercial Maltsters 
in the World” 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


The Board of Directors of 
Froedtert Grain and Malting 
Company, Inc., today declared 
regular quarterly dividends of 
twenty-five cents (25¢) pershare 
on the Common Capital Stock 
of the Company and fifty-five 
cents (55¢) per share on the 
Preferred Stock of the Com- 
pany, both payable April 30, 
1946, to stockholders of record 
April 15, 1946. The dividend 
of twenty-five cents (25¢) a share 
on the Common Stock of the 
Company will be paid before 
the Stock is split two for one as 
of record April 15, 1946. 


ALVIN R. CORD 


; 4 Vice President 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
March 19, 1946 a eee 

















LEE RUBBER & TIRE 
CORPORATION 


REPUBLIC RUBBER 
INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 
Youngstown, Ohio 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. of N.Y., Inc. 
TIRES, TUBES & SUNDRIES 
Conshohocken, Pa. 


The Board of Directors has this 
day declared the regular quarter- 
ly dividend of 50c per share 
on the outstanding capital stock 
of the Corporation payable May 1, 
1946, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business April 15, 
1946. Books will not be closed. 


A. S. POUCHOT 
March 27, 1946 Treasurer 
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CONSOLIDATED 
NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


DIVIDEND No. 5 


HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
has this day declared the fol- 
lowing dividends on the capital 
stock of the Company, payable 
on May 15, 1946, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business April 15, 1946: 


Regular semi-annual cash divi- 
dend of 50¢ per share; and 
Extra cash dividend of 50¢ per 
share. 
Checks will be mailed. 

E. E. DUVALL, Secretary 


March 27, 1946 
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Invest in 
U. S. Savings Bonds 
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There can be a 





Great Future... 


tow CAN BE A GREAT FUTURE ahead for the 
food industry, for all industry, and for the 
American people. 

Every material requirement for sound living is 
at hand. We are rich in the basic resources of pro- 
ductive land, energetic people, and a capacity to 
create. This combination is the seedbed of better 
living for us, and for the world—if we will have 
it so. 

Because we live off what we produce and ex- 
change, utilization of these resources through 
economical and increasingly efficient production 
and distribution is the only way we know to con- 
tribute to better living for all. 

This country is a gigantic enterprise with 140 
million partners. Only as partners, working 
smoothly together, can we continuously produce 
what we want, and raise our levels of living to new 
heights. 

There is no lasting means of getting more from 
producing less. Competition we want and must 
have, conflict hurts us all by crippling both pro- 
duction and the incentive which fires men to new 
achievements. 

As a people, it is our responsibility to produce 
what we need and want. 

As management of General Foods, it is our re- 
sponsibility to provide suitable compensation to 
our employees and to the owners of the business, 
ani to satisfy our customers with high quality at 
. fair prices. 

We believe in a high standard of living for 
every man, woman, and child in whom good 
citizenship resides. We believe in good jobs and 
stability of employment. 

We believe it is the responsibility of business 
management to build opportunity for the man who 
wants to work. We believe in basic human values, 
and we are endeavoring to demonstrate these be- 


liefs by the manner in which we administer the 
affairs of this company. 

We further believe that we, as management, 
can best serve the common interest of workers, 
owners, and customers of General Foods through 
continuing to improve production and distri- 
bution of goods and services. 

We believe that each of these 3 groups is vital 
to the founding and growth of productive enter- 
prise, and thus vital to all people. Rewards of 
production must be divided equitably among 
these groups—not monopolized by any one of 
them. 

We believe in the creation of human satisfactions 
as well as the production of things. We believe that 
General Foods cannot, and does not, stand alone 
in its effort to serve, and therefore we align our- 
selves with the great majority of men and women 
who are willing to work for a better future. 





With courage, imagination, and productive 
work we can help sustain the American promise 
and give nurture to the human urge for better 
living. The goals are jobs, freedom, and the 
greater dignity of the individual. 


CHAIRMAN 


y Ek ea 





PRESIDENT 


Reprinted from the annual report of General Foods 
Corporation. 

This report tells the story of a year’s work, the prob- 
lems encountered, and the progress made in 1945. You 
may find it interesting even if you are not a stockholder 
or an employee. We'll be glad to send you a copy... 
just write to General Foods Corporation, 250 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 
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The Trend of Events 


ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC ... So much has been 
heard in recent years—and so many million lives 
have been lost in the argument—about the “world 
revolution” that it is time this objective were better 
defined and its potentials more sensibly appraised. 
The giant clash between ideologies involves merely 
the pattern by which some vague heaven upon earth 
is to be administered, leaving the approach to this 
“better life’ a chaotic struggle among disorganized 
individuals and strong groups to get there first, if 
blindly. So universal has this mob psychology be- 
come that it has furnished a ready tool in the hands 
of political, social and labor leaders all over the 
world, for the road to a better way of living is 
sought by all mankind and the more persuasive for- 
tune tellers gather followers very easily. 

Here in the United States—the outstanding ex- 
ample of individual freedom and progress towards 
Utopia—power seeking theorists for more than a 
decade past have won thoughtless popularity by 
rattling the bones of Thomas Jefferson, spear- 
heading a nebulous fight for the common man, and 
forcing at swords point an upward trend in earned 
incomes on the assumption that living costs will be 
held by the throat. Armed with intellectually dis- 
honest statistics, these self-termed champions of the 
worker have brought matters to a crisis in the recon- 
version*debacle by a tangle of figures which chal- 
lenge human understanding. Suppose, however, 
that these astronomical puzzles were scrapped and 
the following simple facts were presented to the 
nation’s 55 million gainfully employed, chances are 
they they might prove constructive: 

(1) If all workers got an average raise of 18 
cents an hour and other production costs remained 











stable, total costs for a 40-hour week in all industry 
would rise by $396 million and in a year would soar 
by over $20 billion. 

(2) If all profits from incorporated business, es- 
timated by the Government at about $10 billion an- 
nually, were handed over to the employees, this 
would still leave $10 billion which could only be 
provided by 

(a) Government subsidies which in turn would 
have to be furnished by the tax payers, including 
the workers themselves. ; 

(b) Increased prices for the products which 
the workers must buy. 

(c) Wage gains for a small portion of the 
workers while the rest got none. 

(d) A combined increase in elbow grease and 
technology to reduce costs other than wages. 

(ce) Unincorporated business. 


Question is do the first three alternatives lead to 
the promised land toward which we are all strug- 
gling and the last two a reliable dream? Would 
not all of them be impractical? Clearly some more 
sensible formula must be found to sustain our on- 
ward march, lest our hard-won gains thus far 
evaporate. 


MORE INFORMATION FOR STOCKHOLDERS... 
Many companies reporting to stockholders on 1945 
operations went to considerable pains to make their 
pamphlet reports comprehensive and informative, 
replete not only with the conventional financial data 
but with detailed text covering operations, new 
products, plans and problems. These reports afford 
additional evidence of the strong trend toward en- 
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lightened industrial statesmanship. There is 
room, however, for futher improvement in this direc- 
tion, as witness the still sizeable number of reports 
which are confined to a meagre presentation of an 
income account and balance sheet. The stockholder 
receiving such an abbreviated report cannot be 
- blamed if he feels neglected, and lacking in sufficient 
importance to be taken into the confidence of his 
company’s management and directors. The SEC 
has recently taken steps which will result in stock- 
holders receiving more timely information bearing 
on the current progress, or lack of it, being made 
by those companies with shares listed on national ex- 
changes. Henceforth, these companies will have to 
make quarterly reports of sales or other gross 
revenues. To supply more detailed information at 
three-months’ intervals would not be feasible for 
many corporations, but at least stockholders will be 
provided with a barometer, of the trend. They will 
have to wait until later, however, to learn whether 
business is profitable or not. Today the investor is 
far better informed than he was a decade ago, a 
circumstance from which both he and corporate 
business as a whole derive no little advantage. The 
stockholder has become something more than just 
a name on a company’s transfer books, and justly so. 


INVESTMENT FAMINE... It has been estimated 
that some $6,000,000,000 annually accumulate in 
the coffers of insurance companies, savings banks 
and other institutional investors which must be in- 
vested in bonds and mortgages. Although there has 
been an increase in corporate borrowing, the supply 
of new bonds will fall considerably below the de- 
mand. Nor is it likely that city, state and other 
municipal borrowing will increase appreciably in the 
near future. This poses a serious problem, in which 
every owner of an insurance policy or savings bank 
book has a vital interest. Unless these institutions 
are able to invest their money to advantage, policy- 
holders’ premiums will be larger and their dividends 
lower. Interest on savings accounts, already near 
the vanishing point, will be further reduced. One 
solution would be a change in Government financing 
policies directed toward the diversion of Federal 
obligations from commercial banks and into institu- 
tional and public channels; another would be a modi- 
fication of states’ laws permitting institutions 
greater latitude in their choice of investments. It 
is a dilemma which demands urgent action, for it is 
certain to become increasingly pressing as time 
goes on. 


MR. REUTHER'S OPPORTUNITY .. . Elevation of 
Walter P. Reuther to big chief of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, CIO, creates possibilities of inter- 
est to labor and industry alike. The very close mar- 
gin by which he was elected, and the turbulence in 


the convention, highlight the sharp factional dif- 
ferences in the Union. And as Mr. Reuther must 
function under the handicap of majority opposition 
in his new executive board, his path will not be 
smooth. Avowedly opposed to communism as he is, 
and frowning upon wildcat strikes, he will have a 
tough time in winning board approval for his pro- 
posals, for the large executive body is packed with 
Reds and power-seeking leaders of locals defiant of 
discipline imposed by the Union’s top executives, 
Undoubtedly popular with the rank and file of CIO 
workers, however, will be Mr. Reuther’s major ob- 
jectives directed toward continuing price controls 
over the products made and bought by his constitu- 
ents, toward securing annual wage payments, and 
the proposed levy of a 3% payroll contribution by 
employers for a welfare fund. On the other hand, 
his aims to substitute arbitration for force in set- 
tling jurisdictional strikes, his leanings towards 
greater discipline among locals, and his desire to 
stifle inter-union bickering will arouse favor from 
employers. To meet heightened competition from 
the A.F. of L., also, Mr. Reuther is likely to adopt 
more conservative tactics and policies than he did in 
winning his new crown. As the head of one of the 
great unions, he now has a wonderful opportunity 
to advance the labor cause along sensible rather 
than rash lines. 


NO TAX REDUCTION NOW ... Recent pronounce- 
ments from Washington that Treasury revenues 
from taxes may reduce the estimated 1946 Federal 
deficit by some $2 billion more than had been ex- 
pected, have awakened further demands from some 
quarters that taxes be reduced. Quite naturally, tax 
reductions established last fall met with widespread 
popular approval, although many economists of 
note doubted the wisdom of the step. With the 
knowledge that Congress may soon revamp tax poli- 
cies on a permanent basis, pressure for additional 
relief, both from corporations and individuals is 
sure to become expressive. Proper steps to manage 
the huge public debt, however, should sober hopes 
of this kind, welcome as the relief might seem off- 
hand. It is only in times of prosperity that sub- 
stantial progress can be made toward cutting down 
the mountainous debt created by war, and unless 
the Treasury tax revenues can continue to swell a 
surplus, bond retirements cannot be made. “In the 
fight against inflation, furthermore, it will be just 
as well for everyone if spendable income is reason- 
ably checked. All said, tax rates should be kept at 
their present level. The time to lower taxes is when 
business is depressed and income of individuals is 
reduced. 
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ny bringing the Iranian question out into the 
ica, the United States has indeed thrown the 
vorld—and most particularly the smaller nations— 
a life raft of hope. 

By accepting a role of world leadership, rather 
than the largely negative one of mediator, the 
United States has met effectively the Soviet chal- 
lnge. Coming at a time when the sovereignty and 
national interests of weaker countries are being 
threatened, and even violated, we have inspired 
these nations with new courage to resist the tide 
of aggression. 

In championing the 
right of Iran to air its 
grievances against 
Russia before the UN 
Security Council, the 
United States was 
fighting for a funda- 
mental principle. Fail- 
ue to uphold this 
principle would have 
sunded the death 
knell of UN and 
plunged the peaceful 
nations into despair. 
Moreover, the Iranian 
issue was submitted to 
the full glare of pub- 
le opinion and pub- 
leity. The die was 
ast as far as the 
United States was 
concerned in her rela- 
tion to Russian ag- 
gression. 

Today the harassed 
nations of Europe 
and Asia know that it 





is now possible to 
make a choice—and 
that they have two 
alternatives. They 
can either choose democracy with free enterprise and 
‘overeignty as exemplified by the western powers, or 
submit to control by Moscow under a despotic 
lotalitarianism with an end to freedom. 

The response was quick in coming, clearly show- 
ng that only fear prevented them from expressing 
their preference. 

The steps already taken have made a good start 
foward steming the tide of Russian aggression, and 
‘ntinued firmness can bring about a basis for a 
vorking agreement between the great powers with a 
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Throwing the World a Life Raft . . . 
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By CHARLES BENEDICT 


trend toward world peace. 

Even while waiting for the Russian reply, difficult 
situations changed and took a turn for the better. 

The Indonesian and the Dutch leaders have come 
so close to agreement that the settlement of negotia- 
tions has been transferred to the Hague—relieving 
a condition that could have burst into flame and 
swept through the entire Pacific—and even the 
world. 

There was a hint, too, of a notable change in the 
French foreign policy’ when M. Gouin proposed 
international control 
and administration for 
the Ruhr and Saar, 
as well as the left 
bank of the Rhine—a 
problem that has been 
festering between 
France and the west- 
ern powers and pre- 
venting the cleaning 
up of German affairs. 
For the first time the 
establishment of good 
relations between 
France and Britain is 
now a possibility. 

It can be seen too 
that events are mov- 
ing in the right direc- 
tion when Egypt 
grows conciliatory in 
her relations with 
Britain — and India 
becomes more amen- 
able despite the Rus- 
sian inspired separa- 
tist movement by the 
Moslems. The changed 
attitude in so many 
different trouble spots 
is an expression of 
faith in the leadership 
of the United States since the Iranian settlement is 
still inconclusive—being merely the first step in the 
great struggle looming in the Middle East. 

Russia, as we have seen all along, will use every 
means in her power to accomplish her ends. Her 





attitude was clearly seen in her demand that the 
Iranian matter be closed on the pretext that this 
helpless little country had accepted Russian terms, 
even though it was clear to the world that Moscow 
was pulling the strings and forcing settlements that 
were not in accordance 


(Please turn to page 57) 












Second Quarter 


—As Various Factors Crystallize 


Recent market action has been tentatively 
promising, with better-grade stocks leading; 
but the broader averages have yet to test 
successfully their previous highs. The dura- 


By A. T. 


HE MARKET HAS now maintained a recovery trend, 

from the February reaction-low, for about six 
weeks. The performance since our last previous 
analysis was written has been encouraging, so far 
as it goes. Better-grade stocks, reflecting invest- 
ment demand, have provided the bulk of the leader- 
ship. The volume of transactions has shown a tend- 
ency to increase considerably on days of rising 
prices, and to contract on recessions. That is a 
characteristic of an uptrend market usually. 


Technical Evidence Mixed 


We have said the recent action has been good so 
far as it goes. The qualification has to be made 
because there are some negative aspects. Indeed, the 
most pertinent fact on the recovery to date is a 
negative one: Neither the widely-followed Dow- 
Jones industrial or rail averages have yet demon- 
strated ability to penetrate the old bull-market highs. 
Nor has our composite weekly index of 300 stocks. 
As long as that remains so, the medium-term trend 
—technically speaking—will still be in question. 

There are some striking divergences in the mar- 





Market Outlook 


tion of the coal strike is an important factor 
of uncertainty. Declining bond yields are 
bullish. We continue to adhere to a selec. 
tive, middle-road investment policy. 


MILLER 


ket. One of them is the relatively backward action 
of the rails. Of course, the reason is no mystery, 
Railroad traffic and earnings have turned dow 
sharply from the high wartime levels, as had been 
expected. Large wage increases, retroactive to the 
start of this year, are imminent. Although it is be. 
lieved that the Interstate Commerce Commission will 
grant a compensating freight rate increase, the 
amount will remain in doubt for some time and the 
relief, naturally, cannot be retroactive. Rail earn 
ings for quite a few months to come will make very 
drab reading. 

However, the numerous people who take the Dov 
Theory as their market Bible are not interested in 
the reasons, but merely in the fact of laggard action 
by the rails. The sticklers will have their doubt 
about the market until both averages push throug) 
the old highs. Against that, examples can be cited 
of months of rise in industrials with decidedly de 
ferred confirmation by the rails. Whatever the 
merits of Dow theory, however, or any other tech: 
nical approach, after a four-year rise in the marke 
there is something to be said for a healthy skeptr 
cism, or show-me attitude. In other words, just to 
play it safe, the negative aspects of 
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the technical evidence should be en- 


phasized the more, the higher the 
level of prices. 
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Here is another divergence: Our 


‘oad weekly index of 100 high-price stocks 


closed last week at a new bull market 
high, although, unlike the Dow indus: 
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point under its 1937 peak. Againslf 
this, the index of 100 low-pricé 
stocks has made up only 54% of the 
ground lost in the Februar vy reaction. 
That, at least, is an improvement. 4 
fortnight ago, when we commented o1 
the lagging of the more speculativ4 
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There are two ways of looking 4 
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tion by low-price stocks preced- 1 18¢ 
ed both the 1929 and 1937 mar- snjilaaataa giles py ate 
ket crashes. Is it a warning 
now, or are speculators waiting 65 
torush in when and if the Dow 
industrials “go through” the old aid 
high? Can investment demand TVET 
put it “through”? Time alone . | “| 
will tell. As we write, this aver- og : hil || . 7 
age has just about 3 points to go. + nA imIiAl Hin 

Our measures of stock supply ‘eo ew ee 2 ee ee ae ee ee 
and demand, charted on the op- rt oe <a ‘eat 
posite page, have continued to 





show promising improvement, 
ithough not dynamically so. The demand line is 
till under its pre-reaction levels. 


Fundamentals and News 


A fundamental fact of investment significance is 
that high-grade bond yields have resumed their 
lide to record lows, following the Treasury’s re- 
iteration of its inflationary low-interest-rate policy. 

This trend suggests that the refunding movement 
vill go further this year than had been expected 
farlier. In short, money-market factors are more 
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than ever bullish on sound, dividend-paying common 

locks. It might be added that no peacetime bull 
market in modern history, by which we mean the 
ist quarter-century, has topped out with the spread 
between bond vields and stock vields as wide, in 
flavor of equities, as it now still remains. 

That is one reason why we think the major 
pward trend is likely to be resumed in due time, 
erhaps fairly soon, perhaps after additional weeks 
bf trading-range fluctuation. Another is that the 
uge “catching- up” demand for civilian durable 
ods has barely begun to be served; and it would 
e unusual for a bull market to end a great distance 
head of the culmination of good business. 
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What of Russia? This has ceased, for the present, 
to be a prime stock market uncertainty. That the 
Iranian issue appears to have been settled by the 
processes of diplomacy and the UNO machinery has 
raised hope that future crises also will be settled by 
means other than force. 

In the short-run outlook, of course, the biggest 
uncertainty is the duration of the coal strike. As 
it looks now, it may last four or five weeks. If so, 
or even longer, the effects on a number of industries 
would be serious, bringing another wave of plant 
shut-downs. Especially for some of the durable- 
goods industries this would take a further heavy 
toll out of first half-year earnings. 

Above all, this remains “a market of stocks” 
‘'wenty-one, or nearly half, of our stock-group in- 
dexes made new bull market highs last week. They 
are predominantly consumer-goods groups without a 
serious OPA prefit-squeeze situation. Elsewhere in 
the Macazine we have previously recommended 
many of the individual stocks which recently have 
been recording new peaks. So far ahead as we can now 
see, we expect to remain, on the whole, more bullish 
than otherwise but rot as a generality. You buy, 
or sell, stocks—not the averages: and careful selec- 
tivity will continue to pay out.——Monday, April 8. 
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Weighing 
Current 
and Potential... 


~ INCE EARLY THIS YEAR hardly a week has passed 
which did not add to the growing list of com- 
panies which reduced or suspended dividends on 
their common shares. The actual number -of these 
dividend casualties is not large—in fact, they are 
out-numbered about three to one by issues on which 
favorable dividend action has been taken—and for 
the most part represent secondary companies. They 
have the appearance more of a widening surface 
ripple than that of a rising tide, but coming in the 
present setting, unfavorable dividend announce- 
ments have occasioned no little surprise, not to say 
chagrin, among many investors. 

Common stockholders are the owners of a busi- 
ness and as such they expect, and are entitled to, 
receive in dividends a fair share of the profits which 
their company is able to earn. When business is 


By WARD GATES 
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poor, dividends are meagre or none at all. Cor 
versely, good business and good profits should mean 
higher dividends. At least, that is the theory—but 
it doesn’t always work out that way. 

Company policies with respect to dividends vary 
widely, not alone among various industries but 
among individual companies in the same industry. 
The trend of earnings alone cannot be accepted 1 
a wholly reliable indication of what a stockholder 
may expect in the way of dividends. More reveal: 
ing is the attitude of a company toward its stock- 
holders as it is reflected in its past record of div: 
dends. 

A glance at the accompanying tabulations cover 
ing companies representative of practically every 
industrial field suffices to reveal a sizeable list 0! 
sound companies which have not only treated stock 















(a) Plus stock. 





10-Year Dividend Record 
Representative Railroads and Utilities 
IN DOLLARS PER COMMON SHARE 


1936 1937 1938 1939 ©1940 1941 1942 1943-1944 1945 Total Paid 

Amer. Tel. & Tel.: Net $9.36 $9.62 $8.16 $9.24 $10.08 $10.01 $8,72 $8.97 $8.54 $9.06 $91.76 
Dividend 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 90.00 98.1% 

Chesapeake & Ohio: Net 5.72 4.43 2.62 3.49 4.31 5.79 4.25 4.04 3.57 2.14 40.36 
Dividend 3.80 3.80 2.00 2.50 3.25 3.50 3.50 -3.50 3.50 3.00(a) 32.35 80.9% 

Commonwealth Edison: Nef _—‘1.90 2.45 2.37 2:43 2332 2.10 1.74 1.76 = -1.78 1.89 20.74 
Dividend 1.25 1.56%4 1.33% 1.65 1.80 1.80 1.60 1.40 1.40 1.40 15.20 76.0% 

Consolidated Edison: Net 2.34 2.17 2.09 2.22 2.23 2.00 1.79 1.70 1.70 1.74 19.98 
Dividend 1.75 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.80 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 17.95 89.7% 

Norfolk & Western: Net 22.74 21.96 13.58 20.68 21.66 19.09 15.35 15.58 5.15 15.50 181.29 
Dividend 15.00 16.00 10.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 10.00 10.00 10:00 10.00 126.00 70.0% 

Pacific Gas & El.: Net 2.55 2.71 2.48 2.84 2.68 2.31 2.21 2.23 2.18 2.16 24.35 
Dividend 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 19.50 81.2% 

Pacific Lighting = Net 3.88 4.10 4.18 3.60 3.13 3.35 3.51 321 «3.31 3.02 35.29 
Dividend 2.70 3.50 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 30.20  86,2% 

Pennsylvania R.R.: Net 2.94 2.07 .84 2.43 3.51 3.98 7.71 6.49 4.92 3.72 38.61 
Dividend 2.00 1.25 .50 1.00 1.50 2.00 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 18.25 48.0% 

Reading Co.: _ Net 2.66 2.89 .35 1.37 2.59 4.67 8.92 6.45 3.32 5.59 38.81 
Dividend 2.00 2.00 1.50 1.00 ‘1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 ‘1.00 1.00 12.50 32.0% 

Union Pacific: Net 8.20 6.15 6.62 6.74 6.96 11.19 26.14 18.58 17.07 13.80 121.45 
Dividend 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 60.00 49.5% 
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10-Year Dividend Record 


Representative Capital Goods Companies 





IN DOLLARS PER COMMON SHARE 
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: 10-Year Dividend 
: 1936 1937-1938 s«1939«1940Ss«1941 1942 19431944 1945 Total — Paid 
| Allis-Chalmers Net $2.27 $4.42 $1.44 «= $2.09 $2.84 = $3.23 $3.34 = $4.51 $4.77. $2.95 $31.86 
. Dividend 1.50 3.50 1.50 1.25 1.50 1.50 1.00 1.25 1.65 1.75 16.40 51.2% 
Bethlehem Steel: Net 2.09 7.64 def. .70 5.57 14.04 9.35 6.32 8.58 9.93 5.52 68.52 
Dividend 1.50 — 1.50 5.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 43.00 63.2% 
| Coterpillar Tractor: Net 5.23 5.25 1.41 2.88 4,16 4.14 3.72 4.37 4.07 3.46 38.69 
Dividend 2:50 2:00 2:00 2:00 2.00 2:00 2:00 2:00 2.00 2:50 21.00 55.2% 
Chrysler: Net 14.25 1.66 4.32 8.48 8.69 9.22 3.57 5.36 5.70 8.61 79.86 
Dividend 12.00 —-10.00 2:00 5.00 5.50 6.00 3.50 3.00 3.00 3:00 53.00 66.2% 
| douglas Aircraft: Net 1.74 1.90 3.76 4.81 18.05 30.29 24.26 «= 21.50 12.81 «= 14.93 134.05 
. Dividend eee cases 3:00 3:00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 36.00 26.8% 
Eastman Kodak: Net 8.25 9.76 7.41 8.26 7.96 8.57 8.38 8.87 9.15 13.06 89.67 
Dividend 6.75 7.50 6.50 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.75 5.00 5.00 6.50 62.00 68.9% 
General Electric: Net ‘1.52 2.20 .% 1.43 1.95 1.99 1.56 1.56 1.76 1.75E 16.68 
ividend 1.70 2:20 90 1.40 (1.85 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.55 15.20 91.0% 
General Motors: Net 5.36 4.39 2.17 4.06 4.32 4.45 3.55 3.19 3.68 4.07 39.24 
Dividend 4.50 3.75 1.50 3.50 3.75 3.75 2:00 2:00 3.00 3.00 30.75 78.8% 
Goodyear Tire & R.: Net 3.90 1.95 1.34 3.20 3.44 4.68 5.46 5.68 5.90 5.87 41.42 
Dividend... 2:50 25 1.00 1.25 1.37% (1.25 2:00 2.00 2:00 13.62 33.2% 
| Ingersoll-Rand: Net 6.42 9.83 5.20 6.01 7.03 8.19 5.90 6.78 6.16 6.04 67.56 
Dividend 6.00 6.00 5.50 6.00 7.00 7.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 61.50 91.7% 
Inland Steel: Net 8.54 8.05 3.12 6.74 8.87 9.08 6.57 6.62 6.28 6.04 69.91 
Dividend 4.50 5.00 2.50 4.00 5.00 5.00 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.50 44.00- 62.9% 
Int'l Harvester: Net 5.77 6.31 3.00 530 4.11 5.87 4.95 4.70 4.61 4.42 44.27 
Dividend 2:50 4:00 2:15 1.60 2.40 3.00 2:50 2:50 2.85 3:00 26.50 60.2% 
Johns-Manville: Net 5.13 5.80 1.09 4.24 6.35 6.66 6.35 5.27 6.44 5.72 53.05 
Dividend 4.25 4.75 50 2:75 2.75 2:75 3:00 2:25 2.75 3.25 29.00 54.7% 
Union Carbide: Net 4.14 4.81 2.77 3.86 4.55 4.53 4.51 4.13 4.06 3.00 40.36 
Dividend 2:30 3:20 2.40 1.90 2.30 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 27.10 67.7% 
U.S. Rubber: Net 3.31 2.21 43 3.12 3.58 4.86 1.82 5.82 5.31 4.44 34.90 
ae ce ee, ee = ae eae . ee 1.00 2.00 2:00 7.00 20.0% 
C U.S. Steel Net 2.91 8.01 def. 3.78 1.83 8.85 10.45 5.29 4.30 4.08 3.65 45.59 
» LOM: Dividend essesee eS 3.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 24.00 52.1% 
d meal Westinghouse Elec.: Net 1.81 1.88 -84 1.29 1.77 1.80 1.35 1.66 2.00 2.03 16.43 
hit Dividend 1.35 1:50 162¥2 0 87¥2_*4:.25 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 10.85 67.8% 
—bu 
y (a) Fiscal years ended May of the following calendar year. (b) 9 year total. E—Estimated. 
ls vary 
es buf holders liberally in the matter of dividends, but frequently find themselves at an advantage over 
dustry. which give conclusive indication that they have their larger rivals, in coping with adverse condi- 
ted af sought to build up dividend stability. To the com- tions, because of their greater flexibility. Corporate 
choldef mon stock investor relying substantially on divi- magnitude can be unwieldy and require a greater 
reveal-§ dend income, such a dividend policy is of prime im- period of time to complete adjustment to new or 
stock: portance. unforeseen conditions. 
f div-f During March of this year, some twenty com- Further, there are also a goodly number of 
panies omitted dividends. Many of these companies smaller companies which are able to point with pride 
cover'f were the so-called marginal type of enterprise, the to an impressive dividend record. To name a few, 
every— shares of which under any circumstances would Acme Steel has paid continuous dividends since 
list of hardly qualify as an investment medium. Moreover, 1901; Bon Ami Co., since 1898, Chain Belt since 
stock{ when reasons were given for the action of directors, 1902, Cream of Wheat since 1902; S. S. White 
it was found that for the most part they were based Dental Mfg., since 1881. 
on conditions and circumstances which will probably Nor, as will be noted from this brief sampling 
prove to be more or less transitory in nature—price and more fully from the accompanying tabulations, 
difficulties, strikes, shortages of labor and materials. is a company’s industrial field necessarily a major 
But those same conditions were effective through- determinant in the security of dividends. As a gen- 
oy, . . . . . . . 
rividens | OUt a large segment of manufacturing industry and erality, it is true that those companies supplying 
Paid # did not lead to a wholesale passing of dividends. essential goods and services to the consumer can 
98.1% The point is that marginal and secondary com- count on a greater degree of sustained earning 
panies do not have the financial latitude in the mat- power, under almost any conceivable conditions, 
80.9% » yee ° ° ° ° erhee ° . 
ter of dividends, when difficulties arise, that their than can those companies engaged in the manufac- 
76.0%H large and better entrenched rivals do. ture of heavy consumer durable goods and indus- 
89.7%§ By way. of contrast, it might be pointed out that trial equipment. But among the former there are 
70.0% 4 Such companies as U. S. Steel, Bethlehem Steel, enough instances of companies, including food pro- 
General Electric and General Motors, all of which cessors, meat packers, bakers, drug manufacturers 
O} . . . . . . 
81.2" experienced severely curtailed operations in the and retail trade, which were compelled to forego 
86,2%8 first quarter as a result of labor troubles, declared dividends in 1932 and other years of business ad- 
4s.o%§ Tegular quarterly dividends. versity, to realize that their advantage of being 
‘ail It is not intended that these comparisons imply close to the consumer does not necessarily insure the 
0% ° e . e ee e a 
that the smaller companies, by virtue of that fact security of dividends. On the other side of the pic- 
49.5%9 alone, are the most vulnerable to the changing eco- ture can be found numerous companies identified 
nomic tides. As a matter of fact, smaller companies with capital goods industries which have been able 
———$————} 
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to ride out industrial storms in the past, the while 
showing reasonably good earnings and continuing 
dividend payments to stockholders. Union Tank 
Car, General American Transportation, Interna- 
tional Harvester, United Shoe Machinery, Cater- 
pillar Tractor, National Steel, General Electric, 
General Motors and Chrysler all fall within that 
ategory. 

From what has been said thus far it is apparent 
that no single factor applies to all companies inso- 
far as the investor could utilize it as a yardstick in 
determining the relative stability and security of 
dividends. The nearest thing to such an over-all 
yardstick is the dividend background of each com- 
pany individually, regardless of its size or the in- 
dustry with which it is identified. It is within this 
background that the actual policies of a company 
with respect to their stockholders and the manner 
in which they are treated in terms of dividends is 
mirrored and given substance. 

Mature corporations, like mature individuals, 
take on definite characteristics which do not readily 
change. Some are conservative and frugal, others 
are bold and aggressive and generous in their divi- 
dend policies. There were corporations in the past 
which have been most prodigal in the manner of 
dividends and this extravagance led to later dif- 
ficulties. This was particularly true of a number 
of railroad systems in the late ’20’s. Then there are 
companies—fortunately their number is not large 
—where the management is interested in fe: ithering 








its own nest and its personal agrandizement. The 
management will vote themselves generous bonuses, 
pensions, and stock options, and when business js 
good and everything seems serene, this type of man- 
agement immediately draws grandiose plans for ey- 
pansion. That such expansion may be ill-timed, 
unwarranted and subject to the law of diminishing 
returns may not enter into their calculations. Instead 
of rewarding stockholders with a larger dividend, 
a selfish management will prefer to spend the money 
on new projects. 

Justifiable growth and considered expansion js 
the responsibility of sound management. Man- 
agerial alertness in this direction will in time be 
reflected in greater value for stockholders’ equity, 
But expansion solely for bigness sake alone js 
fraught with grave risks to the stockholder—it is 
his money and not the management’s which is being 
spent. How is the stockholder to detect when his 
interests are being jeopardized in this manner? By 
examining the company’s past record of expansion 
and the extent to which a larger portion of earnings 
was retained in the business en seemed justified by 
the purposes for which they were used. 

Certainly no stockholder should complain if his 
dividends are held within conservative bounds, if a 
reasonable portion of the retained earnings is uti- 
lized to strengthen working capital, discharge bank 
loans, retire funded debt or reduce preferred stock. 
All of these have the effect of adding to the value of 
his equity. (Please turn to page 59) 











10-Year Dividend Record 
Representative Consumer Goods Companies 
< IN DOLLARS PER COMMON SHARE ———___ — 
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(a) Plus stock. 





10-Year Dividend 
1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 Total Paid 

American Tobacco: Net $3.71 $5.04 $4.89 $5.12 $5.55 $4.49 $4.25 $4.32 $3.74 $3.69 $44.80 
Dividend 5.60 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 4.50 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 43.10 95.7% 

Borden Co.: Net 1.80 1.43 1.51 1.81 1.72 1.88 1.91 2.17 2.35 2.85 19.43 
Dividend 1.60 1.60 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.50 1.70 1.80 15.20 80.0% 

Corn Products: Net 3.86 2.52 3.18 3.32 3.11 3.38 2.75 2.76 2.70 2.73 30.31 
Dividend 3.75 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.90 2.60 2.60 2.60 29.45 98.1% 

General Foods: Net 2.71 1.75 2.50 2.81 2.77 2.57 2.50 2.42 2.14 2.36 24.53 
Dividend 2.25 2.00 2.00 2.25 2.00 2.00 1.70 1.60 1.60 1.60 19.00 76.0% 

Jewel Tea: Net 3.20 2.59 2.54 2.83 2.82 2.60 2.03 1.69 2.12 2.33 24.75 
Dividend 3.63 2.38 2.50 3.00 2.40 2.40 1.80 1.15 1.40 1.50 22.16 88.7% 

Montgomery Ward: Net 3.63 3.41 3.50 4.71 4.14 4.01 3.65 3.69 3.81 4.12 38.87 
Dividend 4.00 2.00 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 21.50 55.1% 

National Biscuit: Net 1.73 1.62 1.76 1.69 1.50 1.43 1.19 1.10 1.16 1.39 14.57 
Dividend 2.00 1.60 1.60 1.60 4 1.60 1.40 1.20 1.20 1.20 14.60 100.2% 

National Distillers: Net 3.81 3.86 3.85 3.43 3.28 3.47 3.37 4.14 4.31 5.17 38.69 
Dividend 2.75 2.75 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.09 2.00 21.50 55.5% 

Paramount Pictures: Net 1.35 2.22 1.05 1.07 2.58 3.35 5.30 4.05 4.39 4.75 30.11 
Dividend et “Saeeee pb aaa, 15 F -90 1.05 1.30 1.80 2.00 7.65 25.5% 

Phillips Petroleum: Net 4.02 5.42 2.03 2.21 2.61 3.92 2.92 2.88 4.26 4.59 34.86 
Dividend 2.50 2.75 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.25 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 21.50 61.4% 

Pure Oil: Net 1.63 2.19 38 14) 1.21 2.86 2.47 2.50 3.13 2.64 20.10 
Dividend —_........ cee. © eames .25 .25 -50 -50 -75 1.00 75 4.25 21.2% 

Schenley Distillers: Net 4.92 3.36 1.63 1.68 1.33 3.47 3.09 4.43 7.66 9.19 40.76 
Dividend 2.50(a) 2.00 peerage. apenas .33% 66% 1.3343 1.50 2.00 10.67 26.6% 

Sears Roebuck: Net 1.40 1.39 .04 1.65 1.58 1.58 1.46 1.45 1.45 1.52 14.52 
Dividend 1.56 1.372 75 1.06 1.06 1.06 1.06 1.06 1.06 1.00 11.05 76.2° 

Twentieth Cent'y-Fox: Net 3.55 4.12 3.35 1.58 def1.09 2.04 5.30 5.37 6.00 5.27 35.49 
Dividend 2.00 2.50 2.00 ee ee ee 1.25 2.00 2.00 2.50 15.25 43.5% 

United Fruit: Net 488 4.08 3.55 4.87 5.10 5.28 4.08 3.70 5.04 6.46 47.04 
Dividend 4.25 4.00 3.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.75 2.25 3.25 4.00 36.50 77.6% 

Woolworth: Net 3.36 3.42 2.95 3.02 2.48 2.69 2.43 2.26 2.35 2.43 27.39 
Dividend 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.00 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 20.40 75.5% 
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—Around Which Future 
Planning Must Be Built. 


By JOHN D. C. WELDON 


MAGINE THE HEADACHES a modern Rip Van Winkle 
| would experience upon awakening today from a 
twenty-year slumber. Can’t you picture his be- 
wilderment in pondering the vast politico-economic 
changes that have occurred since 1926? Surely he 
would be astonished to learn that the United States 
Treasury has operated for sixteen consecutive years 
without once balancing the budget. And would he 
be amazed at the power now wielded by labor. Even 
industrialists who have lived through the seemingly 
unending series of crises, especially since 1933, find 
it difficult to adjust their ways to unorthodox eco- 
nomics now dominating the business world. 

Any hope of a reversal in trend, bringing a re- 
turn to a more familiar pattern, has been virtually 
abandoned. Thus the hazards of current uncertain- 
ties present a challenge to business men and to in- 
vestors engaged in formulating plans for the future. 
Decisions are unavoidable, and they must be made 
on the assumption that policies evolved since 1929 
have achieved a high degree of permanency. What 
are some of these important new factors with which 
we must now contend? They may be briefly outlined 
as follows: 


(1) Lack of an established gold standard that would 
permit free exchange of world currencies and 
that could facilitate international trade. 
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In planning for the future, it is very obvious that 
business and industry must prepare to deal with 
forces virtually unknown twenty-five years ago. 


(2) Prolongation of war-induced Government con- 
trols over the domestic economy—such as price 
of almost everything, wage rates and hours of 
employment and (indirectly) even corporate 
profits. 


(3) Basic factors affecting commodity price trends 
here and abroad that normally have great 
weight in governing business conditions. 

(4) Public lethargy regarding Government finances 
which apparently tends to encourage liberality 
in spending and deficit financing when deemed 
politically expedient. 

(5) Gradual rise to power of shrewdly and aggres- 


sively managed pressure groups whose selfish 
aims are being vigorously promoted. 


Only a casual review of these specific examples is 
required to convince any one of the sweeping trans- 
formation in fundamentals that has occurred in the 
relatively short time since the peace boom of the 
1920’s hit its crest. It is obvious that as we face 
the prospective business expansion most observers 
believe lies ahead we must deal with forces far dif- 
ferent from those with which we were familiar twenty 
or twenty-five years ago. It is essential, therefore, 
that we examine these new factors and appraise their 
possible effect on domestic as well as international 
economy and finance. F 
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Of the several major influences outlined for re- 
view in this discussion, the most intriguing, and 
perhaps fundamentally the most important, is the 
gold standard. Whether a free exchange of world 
currencies on basis of gold ever will be re-established 
is a question for which there is no immediate answer. 
Developments of recent years hold out some hope 
for eventual resumption of interchange of curren- 
cies—perhaps on a modification of the gold standard 
as it was known years ago—but it seems evident 
that any eventual agreement will be reached only 
after years of careful negotiation. 


Bretton Woods and Gold Standard 


The Bretton Woods Agreement resulting from the 
International Monetary and Financial Conference 
two years ago is recognized as a tentative step to- 
ward reinstatement of the gold standard. The newly 
formed International Bank which now is in process 
of organization and is scheduled to begin operations 
later in the year proposes to work toward restora- 
tion of gold as a basis of international exchange. 
Framers of the International Fund plan recognized 
that nothing could replace gold as a common de- 
nominator of world currencies. Hence, it is apparent 
that financial authorities here and abroad are hope- 
ful of establishing a modified form of the gold 
standard that could evolve into a powerful economic 
factor assuring automatic equalization of intcrest 
rates and commodity price levels throughout the 
world as was the case earlier in the present century. 

The problem of Government ‘controls seems likely 
to be with us for quite a time. Regimentation which 
Americans instinctively resist began to become an 
important economic factor in the early days of 
the New Deal and exerted its greatest influence 
during the war. Adoption of rigid control over 
prices and wages was designed to avoid repetition of 
the inflationary boom that sky rocketed. prices in 
the first world war. The Administration program 
was so widely approved and was so ef- 


tices may be written into the law to meet widespread 
criticism but it seems probable that Congress would 
hesitate to remove all restraints on prices and wages 
lest the rise in living costs get out of hand and bring 
disastrous repercussions in the November elections, 

For the near term, this problem of regulation of 
the domestic economy stands out as the factor likely 
to receive principal consideration. The action taken 
by Congress in the next few weeks should determine 
the extent of controls to be continued. The degree 
of regulation over corporate operations promises to 
have great weight in determining earnings this year, 
For example, if the power of fixing prices should be 
severely restricted to a comparatively few indus- 
tries, we might look for restoration of reasonably 
normal, conditions in those lines freed from Govern- 
ment interference. As a matter of fact, pressure 
of public opinion seems to be urging the OPA to 
greater relaxation than at first had been intended. 

Even though this source of industrial distortion 
seems certain of continuing beyond June 30, its 
eventual disappearance from the scene is more read- 
ily apparent than the other problems under consid- 
eration here. It seems unlikely, for example, that 
Government management of wages and prices should 
endure indefinitely. From the standpoint of the in- 
vestor, therefore, one may look forward to the time 
when price controls may be removed as a ceiling on 
corporate earning power. 


The problem of international commodity price 
trends is one that is closely identified with monetary 
influences. Disruption of the gold standard and 
widespread adoption of high tariffs have served in 
recent years to prevent normal adjustments to 
changed economic conditions. In connection with 
recent international monetary agreements, efforts 
have been made to restore a mechanism that would 
permit commodity price variations to reflect chang- 
ing business conditions throughout the world. Pro- 
posals have been advanced in behalf of so-called 





fectively administered that it achieved 
a large measure of success. It was only 
natural, therefore, that at the end of 
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the war the Truman Administration 
should strive to prolong the philosophy 
of a managed economy. Public opinion 
apparently favored continuation of re- 
strictions on prices but felt relaxation 
desirable in limitations imposed on 
wages. Measures aimed at increasing 75 
income naturally were considered politi- 
cally stimulating. The disturbing con- 
sequences of such conflicting policies a 
have left their depressing effect on vari- 
ous segments of industry over the last 
six months. 

Regardless of motives that have in- 
spired the proposed extension of OPA 
beyond June 30, there seems little ques- 
tion but that Congress will approve 39 
continuation of some control program. 
Modifications in OPA rules and _ prac- 
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“Commodity Reserve Currency” and other substi- 
tutes for gold. Pending re-establishment of the gold 
standard, at least in modified form, it may be rea- 
sonable to suppose that agitation for some sort of 
commodity currency may continue. Expansion in 
foreign trade depends to an important degree on 
finding a satisfactory international medium of ex- 
change. 

When the International Bank begins to function 
in the next six to twelve months, progress in re- 
opening world markets should be witnessed. This 
institution promises to make available the means for 
re-establishment of normal international commodity 
relationships. 

It is certain that one of the most important, not 
to say formidable, factors to which our economy 
will have to be adjusted in the coming years is the 
resurgence of world trade. Every nation in the 
world able to produce commodities and manufac- 
tured goods in excess of its capacity to consume 
will be competing for export markets. In fact, it is 
not unlikely that from the necessity of obtaining 
foreign exchange with which to acquire essential 
imports some nations, notably Great Britain, will be 
forced to export products which might otherwise be 
absorbed by home markets. During the war many 
nations, particularly in Latin America, were both 
encouraged and compelled to develop new manufac- 





Government Financing and Expenditures Assume 
Leading Economic Role 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Surplus 
or 
FiscalYear Expenditures Revenues Deficit Debt 
1913 697 698 + 1 1,193 
1914 709 709 0 1,188 
1915 727 669 — 58 1,191 
1916 697 743 + 46 1,225 
1917 1,925 1,077 — 848 2,976 
1918 12,648 3,618 + 9,030 12,244 
1919 18,459 5,102 —13,357 25,482 
1920 6,308 6,609 + 301 24,299 
1921 4,989 5,533 + 544 23,977 
1922 2,213 3,958 + 745 22,963 
1923 3,054 3,764 + 710 22,350 
1924 2,810 3,777 + 967 21,251 
1925 2,801 3,507 + 706 20,516 
1926 2,779 3,647 + 868 19,643 
1927 2,738 2,873 + 1,135 18,512 
1928 2,799 3,741 + 942 17,604 
1929 2,958 3,693 + 735 16,931 
1930 3,152 2,890 + 738 16,185 
1931 3,560 3,008 — 552 16,801 
1932 4,640 1,905 — 2,735 19,487 
1933 4,611 2,009 — 2,602 22,539 
1934 7,362 3,052 — 4,310 27,734 
1935 9,738 3,724 — 6,014 32,824 
1936 9,098 4,062 — 5,036 38,497 
1937 7,754 4,973 — 2,781 41,089 
1938 6,977 5,609 — 1,368 42,018 
1939 8,361 4,990 — 3,371 45,890 
1940 8,824 5,175 — 3,649 48,496 
1941 13,862 7,700 — 6,162 55,332 
1942 33,980 12,560 —21,420 76,991 
1943 79,604 21,982 — 57,623 140,796 
1944 95,129 43,608 —51,521 202,626 
1945 98,360 44,424 —53,937 259,115 
1946e 67,229 38,609 —28,620 275,000 
1947e 35,860 31,513 — 4,347 271,000 





e Estimated. 
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turing industries within their borders. This pro- 
ductive capacity will not be permitted to lie idle 
and may, in fact, be greatly increased over the com- 
ing years. National ambitions and the striving to- 
ward self-sufficiency must inevitably have far-reach- 
ing impacts on the export trade potential of the 
United States. 

Once the latent demand for goods has been sub- 
stantially satisfied, the United States appears cer- 
tain to have an over-all productive capacity greater 
than can be readily absorbed by our citizens. This 
excess, as it will in other countries, will press upon 
foreign markets. To dispose of this surplus produc- 
tion abroad, however, we shall have to provide for- 
eign buyers with the wherewithal to pay for it, either 
by lending them the money or by accepting their 
imports, or a combination of both. This brings up a 
vital question. Will our home markets again be 
flooded by foreign goods offered at prices with which 
our own manufacturers cannot compete? Commited 
to a high scale of wages, against the sub-standard 
level prevailing in the factories of foreign competi- 
tors, our own industries would be virtually helpless 
against this competition. Moreover our high scale of 
wages will have the effect of pricing many of our 
products out of foreign markets—unless (and this 
is not unlikely) the Government enlarges upon its 
already comprehensive subsidy program and makes 
up the difference. The real solution to the foreign 
trade problem is an overall rise in the standard of 
living in foreign nations, but at best this is a vision- 
ary and long-term prospect. In the meantime, for- 
eign trade reflectel both in imports and exports will 
be featured by an era of intense competition sur- 
passing anything witnessed in the past. 


Budget Deficits and Financing 


Upon turning to the question of budget balance, 
we are impressed with the remarkable change in this 
country’s attitude toward Government finances. It 
seems almost unbelievable that the persistent demand 
for balancing the budget now has practically dis- 
appeared. Even in politics the question of return 
to “hard money” recently has roused little interest. 
The conclusion that seems apparent is that anxiety 
over currency instability has been completely sup- 
pressed. Government officials have succeeded in pop- 
ularizing the practice of deficit financing to carry 
out ambitious spending programs. There seems to 
be little question but that the Government would 
resort to deficit financing to check unemployment. 
In other words, the old-fashioned idea of living with- 
in one’s income no longer is considered essential 
Government fiscal policy. 

The extent to which Government expenditures 
have dominated the domestic economy in recent 
years is shown in the accompanying chart pictures. 
A study of the relationships between Government 
spending and consumer expenditures for durable 
goods indicates immensity of the problem faced by 
this country in restoring conditions as they existed a 
generation ago. A detailed record of the phenom- 
enal rise in Government spending also is shown in 
an accompanying table. (Please turn to page 54) 
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A Ceiling 
On 


Corporate Profits 


—The Effects of the 
OPA Formula Basing 
Profits on Net Worth. 


By H. F. TRAVIS 


eng FROM WASHINGTON 
that civilian production has 
already reached an annual level 
of $150 billion, despite wrangles 
over Federal controls and wages, 
are heartening. But despite the 
fact that they point to the amaz- 
ing agility of management in 
reassuming large scale peacetime 
output and the absorption of 1.5 
million additional workers since 
VJ Day, the big question now is 
that of profit potentials as the 
boom expands. 

Due to the enormous com- 
plexities of the wage-price program and the welter 
of argument over the pros and cons, conflicting 
claims are so far apart that only time and experi- 
ence can establish their validity one way or the 
other. As presently drawn, however, the new Fed- 
eral formula has certain aspects which are disturb- 
ing to many students of the economic picture which 
may emerge. Not the least of these worries is the 
possibility that back of all the rules and alluring 
promises of Administration leaders is a subtle at- 
tempt to hamstring the profit potentials of indus- 
try, or at least to severely limit them. In view of 
the too well known leftist theories of many bureau- 
crats in Washington, such distrust on the part of 
capitalists is not unnatural, but in the final analysis 
there is usually ground for offsetting assumptions. 
And fortunately for shareholders, we have an alert 
Congress currently girded to rebuff our Federal 
planners if they get too far out of hand. 

In relegating almost unlimited powers to a chosen 
few individuals in White House circles during re- 
conversion, the nation’s economy has indubitably 
been placed in an exceedingly disquieting position, 
for from the whims of a single theorist might de- 
velop a trend quite contrary to the desires of Con- 
gress and the people. Aside from all other con- 
siderations of the price-wage formula, accordingly, 
it is interesting to weigh its possible impact upon 
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Photo by Ewing Galloway 


Business is worried ever the possibility that back of the OPA price relief 
formula is a subtle attempt to place control of profits in political hands 


earnings under the rulings currently in force, 
especially in cases where price-relief is requested. 
OPA proposes to use a yardstick of earnings in re- 
lation to net worth rather than to volume, although 
sponsors of the plan promise broad variations at 
their own option, and assure industry that their 
only objective is to check profiteering rather than 
profits—admirable, if not simple. 

As a matter of fact, there is nothing new about 
this phase of the formula, for while little was said 
about it during war years, it carried a close rela- 
tionship to results obtained by imposition of the 
excess profits taxes, in holding net earnings, re- 
gardless of volume, to a level akin to those of pre- 
war. With Government the outstanding buyer of 
most industrial products, price control over scarce 
civilian goods was relatively simple, and where EPT 
did not suffice to check undue profits, the power to 
renegotiate contracts proved to be an efficient tool 
in slicing profit margins. Thus by common consent 
in achieving record production of war goods, wages 
were frozen and other costs loosely controlled, for 
the Government could and did write its own slate 
as to net industrial profits. As a result of this 
process, the ratio of net profits to net worth for 
all manufacturing concerns as a group declined 
slightly during war years, as we shall discuss more 
fully later on. The whole program during the war 
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was remarkably satisfactory in achieving its aims. 

Trouble now is that with both the power of re- 
negotiation and EPT gone out of the window, and 
with both costs of wages and materials on the up 
and up, Government has tried to force a square peg 
into a round hole by single reliance upon price 
control in attempting continued regimentation of 
the peacetime economy. Debate, therefore, runs 
high as to whether the grimly imposed cost-price 
squeeze will check the mounting upsurge in pro- 
duction and even wreck some of the weaker indus- 
trial units in the economy, or whether it is physical- 
ly possible for any Government agency to control 


| the details of some billion daily transactions in the 
nation’s trade. But one thing that is currently cer- 
‘tain is that intentionally or otherwise, profits are to 
“be checked by a definite pattern if a manufacturer 


hopes to swell earnings by gaining an advantage 
through price relief. In theory, at least, no advance 
in prices for his products will be granted if such a 
move is likely to increase his ratio of net profit to 
net worth above that achieved in the 1936-39 
period, and measured by his prospects during 
twelve uncertain months ahead. If he can unsnarl 
the red tape to prove the validity of his contentions, 
and prove them he must, both for the prewar period 
and during his next year to come, he will be obliged 
to go hat in hand to some Federal agent who may or 


may not see things in his light. 


Price Advances Inevitable 


To make any headway at all in such an enor- 
mously complex program, OPA, as everyone knows, 
has been obliged to start a string of industry-wide 
price advances, spearheaded by the now famous 
steel wage-price program. Like a tidal wave this 
settlement set in motion an endless string of cost- 
raising factors in nearly every industry in the land, 
for after wage disputes have quieted down, prices 
for most materials will either have to be adjusted 
all along the line or their 
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stress “dangerous” because when the boom slackens 
sooner or later, and competition becomes more ex- 
pressive, potentials for red ink will loom unpleas- 
antly near. 

As so much has been debated over the equity of 
OPA policy to rate as a genuine “hardship case” 
only one where prospective rate of return upon net 
worth falls below that in the 1936-39 period, it is 
interesting to examine this problem more closely. 
While it happens that net worth of industry in- 
creased during war years by some 30%, is is equally 
sure that normal and surtaxes have increased by 
38% during the interim. Quite clearly, accordingly, 
to achieve equal dollar returns upon the same vol- 
ume, the formula forces management to absorb the 
difference out of already (Please turn to page 56) 





added costs will cut into 
operating margins. As a 
result of the current coal 
strike, for example, the 
steel industry may have to 
recompute the cost of 





every single product, and _ | Profits before taxes........ 2,649 7,054 8,666 1,143 3,768 4,271 1,505 3,286 4,395 
gp ag Rng _ | Profits after taxes ... 2,185 3,608 3,339 934 1,676 1,466 1,251 «3,931 ‘1,873 
= yarn Serer 1s oe Net worth ... 26,696 28,851 33,319 10,570 11,572 13,793 16,126 17,279 19,526 
tomers to refigure their | Sales .ceccsccsssssssencese 28,812 46,677 80,690 10,637 21,211 40,662 18,175 25,466 40,028 
operating costs. It will be Contingency Reserves .... 38 318 375 12 155 237 26 163 138 
° : Profits before taxes as 
readily envisaged, accord- % of net worth .......... 9.9 24.4 26.0 10.8 32.6 31.0 9.3 19.0 22.5 
ingly, that while civilian Profits after taxes as 
Slain 40 eaeedally % of net worth ......... 82 12.5 10.0 88 14.5 10.6 78 #2 96 
p - . ore pee Profits before taxes as 
continue its encouraging Yo OF SAIOS oeeeeeeccesenee 9.2 15.1 10.7 10.7 17.8 = 10.5 8.3 12.9 11.0 
upward trend, the price- | re#ts efter tenes os 
a ie 7607.70 4.1 88 #79 3.6 69 87.6. 47 


wage program has dis- 
played little or no regard 
for shareholders’ interests 


and has forced manage- Net worth is the sum of common and preferred stock, surplus, and surplus reserves, averaged at the 
ment in many cases to beginning and end of each year. 
= *Includes aut bil and equipment, iron and steel and their products, electrical machinery, non- 


Profit Background of Manufacturing Industry 


1936-39 1941 1944 


Profits are shown before minority interest and contingency reserves which are deemed to be non- 
allowable appropriations from current income. 
net deductions for renegotiation refunds and reserves. 


(Millions of dollars) 


Industries with major 
reconversion problems* 
(526 corps.) 
1936-39 1941 1944 


All Other Industries 
(1,626 corps.) 
1936-39 1941 1944 


All Manufacturing 
(2,152 corps.) 


In 1941 and subsequent years profits after taxes reflect 





achieve a dangerously high 
level of volume to reach the 
break-even mark. We 





ferrous metals and their products, transportation equipment ( 
Source: Office of Price Administration. 
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OPTIMISTIC as the Republican party is that it will 
take control of the House on the basis of the No- 
vember election, its leaders admit a Senate majority 
is not in prospect before 1950, regardless of the 
1948 national election outcome. As a matter of fact, 
many of the Republican Senators up for re-elec- 
tion to six-year terms this year and in 1948 face 
a serious fight, whereas Democratic vacancies are 
chiefly in the Southern states where the incumbent, 
or another of his party affiliation are conceded cer- 





WASHINGTON SEES 


Extension of the Export Control Act as a 
means of regulating the flow of goods overseas 
is accepted here as the best method for pro- 
tecting this country's economy against a severe 
impact when loans and credits are extended to 
war-torn nations, 

Recognized is the fact that the most severely 
limiting factor in financing reconstruction and 
development abroad is the adverse effect of 
foreign loans on American production. Pur- 
chasers using borrowed funds add to inflation- 
ary pressures and unless great care is exercised, 
such export buying can retard reconversion by 
withdrawing scarce goods, it is pointed out. 

Demands for restrictions on exports are grow- 
ing and additions will be made to the list of 
articles subject to licensing. The Export-Import 
Bank is the lending agency that will have to 
take care of minimum needs for borrowing coun- 
tries for reconstruction and development until 
such time as the International Bank is ready to 
take over that function. The bank's policy of dis- 
couraging the use of credits to purchase com- 
modities in short supply and to encourage the 
buying of more abundant goods will afford 
added safeguards against inflation and mini- 
mize the adverse effects of foreign borrowing 
on the reconversion program. 

The Commerce Department has been making 
a continuing study of the subject and is con- 
vinced the control act should remain at least 
one more year. Congress seems in agreement. 









By E. K. T. 






tain winners. Most sanguine prospects for the GOP 
this year is seven added seats which doesn’t spell 
numerical control. 


TURNING POINT in the fight on OPA will be the 
federal report which showed that, in the absence of 
ceilings on existing homes, real estate inflation in 
some cities has reached fantastic proportions —- in 
nine large centers current price is averaging twice 
pre-war figures. This object lesson is not being lost 
on Capitol Hill; it’s stiffening the proponents of 
continued price control, taking the starch out of 
some of the opposition. Issuance of the report against 
a back drop of a serious housing shortage (building 
lots and undeveloped areas near urban settlements 
figure in the skyrocketing prices) helped dramatize it. 


PRES. TRUMAN rounds out his first year in the 
White House this month. Its results will be ap- 
praised by his own party shortly in primary con- 
tests, and by the general electorate later in the vear 
in tue polling places. Mr Truman’s administration 
saw war’s end, reconversion’s beginnings and while 
both events stack up favorably as potential vote- 
getters, argument will be made they were blue- 
printed for him when he took office. Labor-manage- 
ment strife is principal negative product of the year. 
Overall results, even foes admit, have been very ac- 
ceptable. 


DISAPPOINTMENT to Wilson Wyatt was the new 
building limitation order. He had hoped for a ruling 
that would halt construction of stores, factories, 
roadhouses, theatres, etc., and confiscate materials 
not already incorporated. Instead, Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration gave the go ahead signal 
to those structures already under way. Explanation 
of CPA is that it hasn’t enforcement staff large 
enough to insure compliance. Best estimate is that 
200,000 dwelling units can be built within the new 
regulations this year—a far cry from the 1,200,000 
homes which Wyatt had envisioned in 1946 as a 
minimum. 
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1S Full dress Congressional probe into the extent to which 
it ; buyers of surplus war property are using veterans as "fronts" tg 
ot obtain preferences is a possibility. War Assets Corporation 

’ £ at wants to tighten priority regulations to halt abuse by racketeers 
. employing that deception. 























: Complicating WAC efforts in that direction is flood of 
Penk: complaints funneling through Capitol Hill offices that veterans 














are being given the run-around, aren't getting the privileges 
set up for them under the law. 








Evidence will be presented soon to legislative committee 
that dealers and brokers have hired veterans as front men to put 
over deals running into millions of dollars, the former service- 
men being paid agents’ commissions for their share. 
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Return of ration stamps for food so far is only a threat 
to impress need for food conservation upon householders, publie 
dining places. For one thing, reinstatement of rationing would require months of 
valuable time, results would come too late. Printing and distributing the ration 
books alone would take 90 days. 


Delaying practical results from efforts of the Hoover Committee is the 
suspicion here that the international food distribution plan is linked too closely 
to the political picture, weakening the humanitarian appeal., State Department 
and White House have been sold the idea that the United States has been represented 
as the savior of the world, must make good on it or Russia will take over. 



































A look at the record is sufficient to prove Russia has played the game of 
give and take only one way. The Soviet took the surplus sugar from Czechoslovakia 
a year ago, and an estimated 50 million bushels of soybeans from Manchuria. Evidence 
is lacking that the Potsdam agreement for food distribution has been carried out 
by Russia. Their offer to sell wheat to France was conditioned upon dollar exchange. 




















Home Owners’ Loan Corporation which has all but liquidated its millions of 
dollars worth of home mortgages will not be permitted to close shop. The Adminis— 
tration will order retention of the name and at least a skeleton erate. ‘Simple fact 
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hee hades home financing hares veterans and others is contemplated under 
existing and pending legislation. Some of the mortgages, by their terms as written, 
will be in existence in 1975. Construction will be rushed, materials won't be of the 
best, and net result will be many dwellings which will hardly outlive the encumbrances 
on them. Throw in the additional ingredient of a depression and HOLC must blossom 
out again. 

Abolition of real estate taxes is the latest suggestion to be injected 
into the already troubled housing situation. Sponsors of the idea — National 
Association of Real Estate Boards and The National Real Estate Foundation — have 
asked Census Bureau to make a study of proportion of family income going into realty 
levy, directly or through rent, and compare it with what low—incomers would pay if 
the system is changed. 









































Substituted would be increased municipal license fees, vehicle taxes, 
parking meters, service fees for municipal utilities and the like. Upward revision © 
of gasoline taxes with larger share going to citieS, also is proposed. Claim is made 
trend already is away from real estate taxes, that many municipalities now receive 
more than 50 per cent of their revenues from other sources. 
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Federal taxation of incomes derived from the 


- ‘be malitantly urged when the next tax bill is considered by Congress. Allied printing — 
trades will submit met visa by y which 85 million dollars can oy collected annually. q 


‘Proposed is levy on net profits in excess of 15 per cent of actual cash F 
investment in a station, with annual limit of $25,000 on any salary. The tax almost © 
became a reality in 1941; the House approved it but the Senate held it up for 4 
Treasury study. Nothing has been publicly heard of’the survey since that year. 


Federal Power Commission's investigation of natural gas industry is going 
into its jast fiend aes = — at Charleston, W. Va., — with no report to. Congress : 
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to the surface. _ 


Certain to be proposed is rewriting of the basic statute to remove doubt that 
FPC can consider economic considerations such as investment in rails and mines and 
worker displacement as factors entering into "public convenience and necessity." 
Natural gas interests say existing law doesn't allow those elements to be weighed 
* when pipeline applications are being considered. 


Gas suppliers have won one important interim point. FPC Chief Leland Olds 
had decreed service applications will be granted during pendency of investigation 
‘only in cases of direct need. Result would have been to keep the industry static 
for possibly two years. Furor which followed brought announcement that "business 
as usual" will govern petitions already on file. 


Current inquiry is only first round in what promises to be a, bitter fight. 
Both factions are lining up strength on Capitol Hill for a battle which is certain 
not to break into the open there until 1947. 


Congress is about to crack the $10,000 ceiling which has existed for many years 
Qver administrative salaries in government. Objective is to stem the flow of key men 
into private industry, keep career men on the job here. The law-makers don't plan pay 
boosts for themselves in the bill soon to be presented. These will come later. 
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Advertising to attract the foreign trade, even in Russia, has been recommended 
by Lt. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, new Ambassador to the Kremlin. Russiansg, Smith says, 
are intrigued and fascinated by pictures and description of products of the 
































United States. He sees supplying that want an important step to friendlier relations, to 
better understanding between the nations. “ 

Commerce and State Departments are working in that direction. They're ” 
preparing instructive films on American production methods, maintenance and repair -” 


of machinery made here. Idea is to familiarize mechanics in the Soviet Union, di 
prepare them for the day ‘when commerce flows more freely and ‘equipment breakdowns, ab 
with attendant 4 dissatisfaction, will be minimized. re; 


Witch-hunt under the guise of "lobby investigation" has been headed off. 
House Rules Committee insists on making the inquiry rather than turn it over toa 







































































gpecial group which, if history repeats, will race into headlines, get off the track. be 

Democrat—sponsored, the inquiry was designed to turn the publicity spotlight by 
upon representatives of business and industry who have lobbied against Administra— uc 
tion legislative programs. Republicans will insist that agents of government units bl 
who have been active on Capitol Hill be brought in for questioning also. no 

Revision of the Wyatt construction limitation order already is being proposed. a 
Congentration upon n housing, if carried too far can be ruinous to the 2 industrial sth 
aconomy, the Expeditor has been warned. Wyatt recognizes that possibility, stc 
pleads the new order is only "to get things started," expresses willingness to di 


listen to any reasonable suggestion. 
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EIGHT SPECIAL SITUATIONS 


—For Profit—For Income 


—Companies in a Position 
to Forge Ahead in To- 
day’s Industrial Setting 


By Magazine of Wall St. Staff 


RicHT Now WE Ake at that stage of reconversion 
to a post war economy when there are inevitable 
stresses and strains, cross-currents and temporary 
distortions and problems with which all industry is 
struggling and seeking to adjust itself. It is quite 
natural in such a setting to find that there are in- 
dividual companies which by virtue of various favor- 
able circumstances, are able to cope much more 
readily with conditions which are proving more or 
less onerous in other sectors of the industrial front. 

Such companies might well be classed as “Green 
Light Companies”. Their road ahead as far as can 
be reasonably seen is a clear one. They are favored 
by a large and sustained demand for their prod- 
ucts; profit margins are not threatened by inequita- 
ble price ceilings; the matter of higher wages would 
not be a serious detriment; and 
with the evidence of ample working 
capital and over-all financial 
strength, the promise of liberal 
stockholder treatment in the way of 
dividends is well founded. 

A thumbnail analysis of eight 
companies thus favored is present- 
ed on the following pages. The 
choice of these companies is rep- 
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resentative, rather than inclusive, and there are, of 
course, other companies similarly situated. Another 
group of eight was discussed in the April 2nd issue 
of the Magazine of Wall Street. 

In reviewing and comparing the background of 
these companies, the reader will doubtless note that 
{ley have one characteristic in common. They are 
established companies not unaccustomed to coping 
with the wide cylical swings which have marked the 
course of business in the past. These companies 
liave all done well under adverse conditions in the 
past and have been able to capitalize profitably 
recurring periods of general prosperity. The fluc- 
{ation in earnings between good times and bad 
has for the most part not been serious enough to 
place dividends in jeopardy, as testified by the long 
unbroken record of payments of which most of these 
companies can boast. A good dividend record is the 
hallmark of a sound common stock. Whether an in- 
vestor stresses income stability in his selection of 
issues, or whether he emphasizes long term capital 
growth, the choice of issues does not necessarily 
vary. The shares of a company which is able to earn 
and pay a good dividend year in and year out, are 
not only a good investment for income, but also a 
vood investment for capital appreciation. 

For some weeks, Mr. A. T. Miller 
in his fortnightly discussions of the 
stock market has emphasized the 
wisdom of selected purchases at this 
time. Without encroaching on 
Mr. Miller’s province, we are cer- 
tain that the eight stocks compris- 
ing this discussion would meet his 
requirements of selectivity. 
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ABBOTT LABORATORIES 
BUSINESS: Incorporated in 1900, Abbott Laboratories has pro- 
gressed steadily as a major producer of ethical drugs, including fine 
pharmaceuticals, germicides, vitamin products and medicinal chemicals. 
The wholesale and retail drug trades are its chief customers. Through 
some 16 subsidiaries, distribution is rendered worldwide, and products 
are marketed in all of the Latin-American countries. 


OUTLOOK: Although with the war's end sales to the Government 
and our Allies of medicinal products like penicillin have naturally 
declined, civilian demand has more than taken up ‘the slack. Indeed, 
volume during the first two months of 1946 is reported at about 50% 
above those in the relative period of 1945, thus pointing to excep- 
tionally good postwar business. The industry is highly mechanized, 
with minor dependence upon wage cost factors, and while competi- 
tion is keen, reputation supports satisfactory profit margins. 


DIVIDENDS: Since 1929, Abbott Laboratories has exhibited excep- 
tional stability of earning power, ranging from a minimum of $2.06 
per share in the depression year of 1932 to as high as $6.19 in 1934. 
Despite heavy taxes during war years, per share net has ranged from 
$2.76 in 1942 to just over $3 per share in 1945, permitting distribu- 
tion of $2 per share last year and continuing consistent payments 
since 1929. Stock dividends and extras have embellished this record, 
and stockholders have recently approved a 2 for | split-up. 

MARKET ACTION: Recent price—I1l4. The 1946 price range has 
been 116!/2-82!/,. The indicated low yield is largely offset by well- 
defined prospects for a higher rate in the not distant future. 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 
(in thousands of dollars) 















































Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 

ASSETS 1941 1945 Change 
Cash $4,217 $3,888 — $329 
Marketable securities ......................... 813 5,663 + 4,850 
Receivables, net 5,670 + 2,196 
Inventories, net 13,573 + 6,730 
Other current assets ...... 45. +... 456 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS 29,250 13,903 
Plant and equipment ...... ,407 3,5 
Less depreciation 2,540 1,305 
Net property 5,867 2,217 

er asse 3,789 — 887 
TOTAL ASSETs 36,906 +15,233 
LIABILITIES 
Notes payable 324 + 324 
Accts. payable and accruals .............. 3,643 + 2,078 
Reserve for taxes 5,734 + 3,844 
EE EE 
TOTAL CURRENT 9,701 + 6,246 
NE Sere ccccictscecseanicots. lS ukcnitec” (ee SC 
III csc chlecaccetetasvaatsersecs ceskeness’. (ll «=| 
ED I I cs cccahsn cAcossctedestintsessssece: 6 \ntcnscpey | a nbasekecs duress 
Reserves .150 1,150 
Capital 18,152 3,350 
Surplus 7,903 4,487 
oo RR ee 36,906 15,233 
WORKING CAPITAL. .....................000.00000 19,549 + 7,657 
Current Ratio 0 —-1.4 
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AMERICAN HOME PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
BUSINESS: This concern is one of the two largest in its special field, 
functioning almost entirely as a holding company for some 50 or more 
producers and distributors of pharmaceuticals, food products, and 
household items. As more than half of these subsidiaries have been 
acquired in recent years, volume growth has been spectacular. Since 
1941 sales have risen from $44 million to $116 million in 1945. 


OUTLOOK: So firmly established are the company's well known 
brands, such as Kolynos Dental Cream, 3-in-! Oil, G. Washington 
Coffee, Clapp's Baby Food and many others that their increasing sale 
appears logical. Ethical drugs, which account for more than a third 
of total volume, moreover, promise to be in heavy demand, while 
household products and cosmetics sales usually are related to the level 
of national income. At the end of 1945, working capital was at a peak 
record of $33 million and plans have been formed to expand facilities 
to the extent of $15 million in the not distant future. Growth poten- 
_ are thus fairly evident and earnings should enhance along with 
volume, 


DIVIDENDS: While net during war years did not keep pace with 
volume gains, they achieved a new high record in 1945 at $5.8 
million, equal to $5.30 per share, of which $3.29 was distributed in 
dividends. Had it not been for excess profits taxes in 1945, net might 
have increased by about $2.3 million, pointing to a substantial gain in 
1946. In the relatively near term, a split-up in the shares and/or an 
improvement in the dividend rate would occasion small surprise. 


MARKET ACTION: Recent price—I12, an all time high and per- 



























































mitting a yield of less than 3%. Current price range: 112-97. 
COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 
(in thousands of dollars) 
Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
ASSETS 1941 1945 Change 
Cash $2,599 $8,628 +$6,029 
Marketable securities ................c:c.:00 a — 3 
Receivables, ne 4,551 8,222 + 3,671 
Inventories, net 12,688 27,795 +15,107 
Other current assets .............:ccccceeseeee 182 29 + 3,108 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS. ................... 20,355 47,935 TH 38s 
Plant and equip t 6,757 18,082 13,325 
Less depreciation 2,103 7,353 + 5,250 
Net property 4,654 10,729 + 6,075 
Other assets 373 4,593 y? 4,220 
TOTAL ASSETS 25,382 63,257 37,875 
LIABILITIES 
Notes payable 18 281 + 263 
Accounts payable and accruals .......... 3,046 8,360 +- 5,314 
Reserve for taxes 3,495 - 6,189 Ra 2,694 
Other current liabilities 69 peecgaes — 369 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES 6,928 14,830 + 7,902 
Deferred liabilities 73 68 + 607 
Minority interest a a 1 
Long term debt 5,134 13,370 + 8,236 
Reserves 2,134 1,242 — 892 
Capital 711 1,103 392 
Surplus 10,401 32,032 21,631 
TOTAL LIABILITIES ... 25,382 63,257 37,875 
WORKING CAPITAL ... 13,427 33,105 +-19,678 
Current Ratio 2.9 2 + 
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BARNSDALL OIL COMPANY 


BUSINESS: Barnsdall Oil confines its operation to the production of 
crude oil, natural gas and casinghead gasoline, ranking fourth among 
concerns in this category. Established for some 30 years, it has ac- 
quired about 810,000 acres for drilling in 23 States, and production 
now comes from more than 2000 wells. Additionally, the company, 
jointly with $.O. of Ohio, has 400,000 acres in Venezuela, from part 
of which production is expected to start in 1946. Despite an annual 
output of 10 million barrels of crude, new discoveries have consist- 
ently increased the company's reserves. Outlays for this purpose last 
year totalled more than $6.4 million. 


OUTLOOK: While military demand for oil has been drastically cur- 
tailed, world wide civilian needs promise to sustain volume at a satis- 
factory level for some time to come, especially when automobile 
production gets into its full stride. Meantime, industrial demand and 
unlimited use of fuel oil for home consumption enhance volume. 
During war years, the ceiling price for crude was held to only about 
one cent above the 1937 level. Recently, however, the OPA has 
granted an increase of 10 cents per barrel, a move which should add 
about a million dollars to Barnsdall's annual geles. 


DIVIDENDS: Net earnings for 1945 equal to $1.97 per share reflect 
a consistent upward trend for several years past, despite heavy de- 
ductions for development costs. Certainly the conservative dividend 
of 80 cents per share paid in 1945 was amply covered, and as working 
capital of $6.6 million is at peak levels, greater dividend liberality is 
a live possibility. Except for the 1932-34 period, the company has 
paid dividends consistently since 1920. 


MARKET ACTION: Recent price—28, compares with high for 1946 
of 2934 and a range of high—35!/4, low—10, in 1937. 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 
(in thousands of dollars) 









































Dec. 31, Dec. -. 

ASSETS 1941 1945 Change 
is cassie crc chess itaiehcaa cle piedabalaaanideumbanide $2,146 $4,778 -+$2,632 
Marketable securities ......................00 984 - 916 
Receivables, net 1,211 2,659 + 1,448 
Inventories, net : 1,789 987 — 802 
I UR NG coco ccccccccenteumrccticns, | aceenis (iti gate SS oe 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS subivcuevsvantesents 5,214 9,408 + 4,194 
Plant and 35,779 42,411 + 6,632 
Less depreciation ..........ccccccsseseseseseee: 21,847 24,613 + 2,766 
Net property 13,932 17,798 + 3,866 
Other assets 3,329 553 — 2,776 
TOTAL ASSETS 22,475 27,759 + 5,284 
LIABILITIES 
Notes payable | i — 532 
Accounts payable and accruals ........... 1,132 1,761 + 629 
Reserve for taxes 622 1,113 + 491 

OE CIE ITIITIOD cisccccccesecesccscsss. jcasosscs’ «= (deans (ttti=t(‘ RN 
TOTAL CURRENT LUADILITiES 2,286 2,874 + 588 
MO I occ cccccctcpeccceccétacesenssxe: <aapaues 0 t—(“—~‘s ww ttt:t«s«C ag 
Short term debt ; > | sere — 3,285 
DAIROCEE TWEGEGSE <.-esiciesccesccs<ceccssecccsccee 86 50 — 36 
MISC ocsrer cc cepescaiteencuerntobicrgecvvesascnceuln. clei _ .cebainec> = Sameaey 
Capital 11,159 11,116 oo 43 
Surplus 5,659 13,719 + 8,060 
TOPE, EEADIBITIES ovcccsccciscsescscceesccocssss 22,475 27,759 + 5,284 
WORKING CAPITAL ....00.00......ccecceeeeeee 2,928 6,534 + 3,606 
Current Ratio 2.3 3.2 + 9 
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Dairy Products 





i | Long Term Debt: $12,696,000 
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BORDEN COMPANY 
BUSINESS: Second largest concern in the dairy industry, Borden 


Company distributes fluid milk and manufactures its byproducts, in- 
cluding ice cream, cheese and milk concentrates, in every conceivable 
form. Butter, eggs and poultry also serve to swell volume. The 
company’s fluid milk is sold in 18 States and distribution of ice cream 
is made in 26 States. Borden's manufactured products are sold all 
over the world. 

OUTLOOK: Consistent growth of a business which started way back 
in 1857 brought 1945 sales of this giant concern to a record peak level 
of $459 million compared with $132 million in 1927. Shrinkage in 
military demand has already been mostly offset by rapidly increasing 
sales for civilian use. While sales of fluid milk have been slightly 
restricted by shortages, volume of numerous other products is gaining 
and the company has impressive plans to broaden its diversification 
with new items which would permit wider profit margins. Export 
potentials are bright, and expanding demand for specialties suitable to 
industial needs enhance prospects for high level volume during near 
term years ahead. 

DIVIDENDS: Borden's unbroken dividend record goes back for 47 
years, the per share distribution in 1945 being $1.80 compared with 
$1.70 in 1944. Net income in 1945, after deduction for total taxes of 
$32.9 million, equalled about $12 million, or $2.85 per share. Relief 
from EPT taxes in 1946 should enhance earnings, although available 


figures do not reveal by just how much. As during war years, the 
company had piled up $11.5 million for contingency reserves, no 
further sums will be deducted from the current year's earnings. 


Eventually, too, elimination of price controls and other handicaps 
should add to earnings potentials. 

MARKET ACTION: Recent price—53, establishing a price—earnings 
ratio of about 18 to |. The range this year has been 5434-4414. 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 
(in thousands of dollars) 
















ec. 31, Dec. 31, 

ASSETS 1941 1945 Change 
MMIII icicacsnsnsusabehdagendecndesutioocenenasncbeneseneben $20,321 $30,133 $9,812 
Marketable securities .......................... 4,489 27,807 23,318 
Receivables, net ..... 18,090 17,370 — 72 
Inventories, net ....... 28,695 31,474 2,779 
Other current assets ........ . te yee 9 «| «eee 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS . 71,595 106,784 35,189 
Plant and equipment ...................::000 122,283 131,236 8,953 
WI I 5 nicinocscsccncccoecnscacersiows 52,905 66,000 13,095 
Net property 69,378 65,236 — 4,142 
Other assets .... . 4,112 7,756 +- 3,644 
TOTAL ASSETS . 145,085 179,776 +-34,691 
LIABILITIES 
I CIS on oss ccecsncsp ciccnsesencs 501 801 + 300 
Accounts payable and accruals 10,706 18,338 + 7,632 
Reserve for taxes ....................... 5,01 3,481(a) — 1,535 
Other current liabilities ........... 4,680 5,277 + 597 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES . 20,903 27,897 + 6,994 
Deferred liabilities ..................... a 0t~«C de — 33 
SI GUN Cs osssciicxescrissacsscasieesssvanineScicamanie =i“ | Cti«gesa 
ME CORI CINE Sicnssiccses ceascesecensccecesscecs 11,499 12,933 + 1,434 
Reserves 11,463 31,728 +20,265 
Capital _..... .. 65,950 60,865 — 5,085 
Surplus 34,935 46,353 +11,418 
UO! SE 145,085 179,776 +-34,691 

WORKING + hc cca cad daha caehexscenverinal 50,6 ,887 +28,195 
Current Rati 4 8 = ‘4 





 H 
(a) After dedviting $25.7 million U. S. tax notes. 
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—t Long Term Debt: $6,150,000 ——+ 
| Shares Common: 600,000 $1 par ——— 
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BEST & COMPANY, INC. 


BUSINESS: Best & Co. is one of New York City's oldest and larger 
department stores. The business, started in 1879, caters importantly 
to buyers of quality apparel and accessories for women and children 
although not confined altogether to highest priced goods. Sale of 
durables generally is not featured. The company operates 14 branches 
in affluent communities, including Boston, Chicago, Washington, other 
locations being in well known suburban centers. 


OUTLOOK: For years past the profitable record of the company has 
served to build up its resources to a point where major expansion could 
be undertaken. In 1944, Best bought a valuable corner on Fifth Avenue 
and 52nd St. upon which it is now erecting a large and modern store, 
and to which it will move from its present downtown location at 35th 
St. As the attractive new premises will be more accessible to its 
steadily growing clientele, volume should rapidly expand provided 
general prosperity continues at a high level. 


DIVIDENDS: Favorable volume and profit margins have combined to 
lend stability to earnings for nearly 20 years past. While the business 
naturally is sensitive to cyclical swings, efficient cost control has en- 
abled the company to pay a dividend in every year since 1927. Despite 
an EPT tax of close to $2 million in 1944 and 1945, net earnings from 
mounting sales remained well above the average for a seven-year 


period. In 1945 the net earnings per share were $2.21 based on 600,- 
000 shares after a 2 for | split-up during the year. Comparable 
dividends paid during the fiscal year ended January 31, 1946 were at 


the rate of $1 plus an extra of 50 cents at the year end. As the com- 
pany's working capital is at a peak level and an unsecured $5 million 
loan has answered its construction problem, the outlook for continued 
good dividends and earnings growth is bright. 


MARKET ACTION: Recent price—38 compared with a 1946 range of 
high—401/4, low—311/. 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 
(in thousands of dollars) 



































Jan. 31,. Jan. 31, 

ASSETS 1942 1946 Change 
oo ear erate . $2,252 $5,376 +-$3,124 
U. S. Government securities ................00 s+ J + 6,000 
Receivables, net ... " 2,487 3,390 + 90 
II OD oo once ciccancncbibutcnusbesbesn 2,138 2,898 + 760 
Other current assets ...............::ccceeeee 30 84 - 54 
TOTAL CURRENT “ASSETS Gubceesesevssecues 6,907 17,748 + 10,841 
Plant and 8,334 6,870 — 1,464 
Less depreciation TERRE i ee aor 1,938 2,088 + 150 
Net property 6,396 4,782 — 1,614 
EE SSRRRSISESIEE Oe ioeorUadoton eee 543 483 _ 60 
TOTAL ASSETS 13,846 23,013 + 9,167 
LIABILITIES 

I NID cc cinccccsscctiskinehabepnicsccbeiais’ ecm” SC eabanaae ro 
Accounts payable and accruals . 1,096 3,053 + 1,957 
Reserve FOr FAKCS ...............000000000 ” 893 3,631 + 2,738 
Other current liabilities ............... = —_ 58 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES 2,047 6,684 4,637 
iong term debt 35 5,049 4,699 
I aeclilen tibet stececncencsatvcastababyepsveceiecve |, uaissnece 25 25 
Capital 3,750 600 — 3,150 
Surplus 7,699 10,655 2,956 
TO ‘AL PN EEE 13,846 23,013 9,167 
WORKING CAPITAL .............cccecceceseeeeee 4,860 11,064 6,204 
Current Ratio 3.3 6 — 7 
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“COLUMBIA BROADCASTING "A" INC. 


BUSINESS: CBS is one of the four nationwide systems in the broad- 
casting field, and one of the two oldest, having started back in 1927, 
During the intervening years, the physical and financial growth of the 
company has been impressive. At the end of 1945, CBS owned seven 
main stations serving 147 others under contract in the United States 
and six outside of our borders. The combined Class A and B shares 
are outstanding in the amount of 1,717,076. 


OUTLOOK: Steadily increasing popularity of the radio throughout 
the world is checked only in those countries where its use is politically 
restricted. Here in the U. S., 56 million sets are located in nine out 
of ten homes, and the listening audience of CBS continues to expand. 
Consistent improvement in the quality of these programs, and the 
advent of television to widen their scope, point to a further period of 
steady growth, with correspondingly larger revenues from time on the 
air, which are the basis of the company's prosperity. Perfection of 
colored television by CBS may in time be an important source of 
royalties. 

DIVIDENDS: The stability of earnings and dividends achieved by CBS 
over a long period of years will be noted in scanning the appended 
chart. While this record has enhanced the investment status of the 
shares, retention in the business of considerable net has raised working 
capital to a point where cash and Government bonds exceed current 
liabilities by more than 2 for |. Per share net earnings from operations 
for 1945 of $2.51 declined slightly compared with 1944, due to the 
reconversion slow-down of customers, but a non-recurring capital gain 
raised the tally to $3.11 on the combined A and B shares. In 1946, 
an upward trend should develop normally, if only because of substan- 
tial relief from excess profits taxes. 

MARKET ACTION: Recent price, Class A shares, 44, yielding 3.8%. 
The 1946 range was high—47, low—40!/4. 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 
(in thousands of dollars) 









































Dec. 31, 

ASSETS 1945 Change 
eee $6,057 — $58 
Marketable securi 8,225 + 8,175 
Receivables, net ... 6,380 | 2,014 
Inventories, net 1,205 — 186 
Be NINES wcoescccscicesstsecsssacedenss.-, cpnunseee 743 + 743 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS scveduitonescosserse 12,445 22,610 -+10,165 
Plant and eq 8,749 12,553 + 3,804 
Less depreciation dtavessabevebiptaccguesccnsnas 3,617 6,474 + 2,857 
Net property 5,132 6,079 + 947 
Other assets 4,374 149 — 1,879 
TOTAL ASSETS 21 {951 31,184 + 9, 233 
LIABILITIES 
Notes payable 112 126 a 14 
Accounts payable and accruals .......... 3,775 6,346 + 2,571 
ee eee 794(a) 314(a) — 480 
ee PRI IT IIIIINEOD, oovicecensepsenccnsnss  Gsciavecns | =| sass’ «=i ss ew 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES 4,681 6,786 + 2,105 
Long term debt 697 779 82 
Reserves ; 835 903 + 68 
Capital 3,717 3,719 2 
Surplus 12,021 18,997 6,976 
TOFAL REID. cccpsisclSesvnseccsescoceesoe 21,951 31,184 9,233 

Oooo | Se ear 7,764 15,824 8,060 
} st Ratio 2.6 3 of 
(a) After deducting $3 million U. S. tax notes in 1941, and $7 million 


U. S. tax notes in 1945. 
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FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER FIR 
—— ae Se 
—— i lead 
‘o+— Funded Debt: $42,000,000 a: 
= Shs. $4.50 Pfd: 426,000, $100 par 
Shs. Common: 1,951,434, $25 par + 
% . fy 
ft a 
ai oe = 
. 7 . ITU mo 
a UT T 
} kcal | Er 
is Ht i 
at Tht — i 
jew : 
{10 
a i z 
—- =e aa 
1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1042 1943 1944 1945 1946 
$28 _| 353 | 127 | 203 | 302 (4357 | F504 (640| 7/3 | 742 
wl .9IO | 250 | 425 | 100 120 | 125 | 1§0 | 200 | 200 | 2.50 
FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
BUSINESS: The name Firestone has been prominent in the rubber 
industry for 45 years past, and today the company is the fourth 


largest. This concern owns or leases 31 plants in the United States 
and owns 10 more in foreign countries. Ptoducts consist of rubber 
goods of every description, from tires to hot water bottles, and 
plastics also contribute increasingly to output. For some 20 years 
Firestone has owned important rubber plantations in Liberia, which 
last year produced 40 million pounds of this valuable raw material. In 
addition to sales of tires and tubes to some of the largest makers of 
automobiles, trucks and tractors, the company is lined up with 18,000 
dealers to whom distribution is made thnough 600 company-owned 
stores scattered throughout the United States. 

OUTLOOK: Development of synthetic rubber, partly in Government 
owned facilities, has enabled Firestone to achieve record peacetime 
production of tires and other items to meet the insatiable demands 
for replacement of worn-out civilian equipment and the rapidly 
swelling requirements of the automotive industry. For a full year 
ahead, total demand will exceed capacity, and thereafter is expected 
to sustain volume at very high levels. Earnings potentials, accordingly 
are most encouraging. 

DIVIDENDS: For the past 22 years, dividends have been paid upon 
Firestone shares without a break. In 1945 sales, for the seventh con- 
secutive year, were a record high, and earnings per share came to 
$7.42. While the regular dividend is 50 cents quarterly, an extra of 
50 cents was paid last year, and greater liberality could become ex- 
pressive in the near future. Relief from heavy wartime EPT taxes 
should improve net earnings potentials, while long time financing at 
low rates has made for further savings. With record working capital 
of $139 million, company dividend policies may become measurably 
broadened as time goes on. 

MARKET ACTION: Recent price—79, compares with a 1946 range 


of 8034—66. 
COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 
(in thousands < dollars) 
















































et. ST 

ASSETS 1945 Change 
Cash $28,512 +$15,1}2 
Receivables, net 68,426 + 23,605 
laventories, net 81,852 + 5,236 
.P.T. Refund Bonds 2,810 + 2,810 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSE 181,600 46,763 
Plant and equipment . 140,609 17,724 
Less depreciation 78,843 + 35,897 
Net property 61,766 — 18,173 

er assets 23,862 + 12,851 
RNS PIRMNRINES, cascticcassccosdenescaveesivenseéiocs 225,787 267,228 + 41,441 
LIABILITIES 
Notes payable 10,654 1,914 — 8,740 
Accounts payable and accruals .......... 19,213 29,737 10,524 
Reserve for taxes “es 17,653 10,942(a) — 6,711 
a aa ee 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES 47,520 42,593 — 4,927 
Adv. under Government contrac 1,921 14,156 + 12,235 
Minority interest 552 38 — 17 
Long term debt 48,000 42,000 — 6,000 
Reserves 10,000 23,001 -+ 13,001 
Capital 65,964 91,386 + 25,422 
Surplus 51,83 53,710 + 1,880 
POPU AE, LGABILETIES, ccccsessenscaseccesscessecses 225,787 267,228 + 41,441 
WORKING CAPITAL  ............cccccceeee eee 7,317 139,007 + 51,690 
Current Ratio 4.2 + 1.4 





2.8 
(a) After deducting $32.9 million U. S. tax notes. 
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KROGER COMPANY 
BUSINESS: Kroger Co., formerly Kroger Grocery and Baking Co., 
now in its 48th year, operates more than 2700 retail food stores north 
of the Ohio River and East of the Mississippi. Among these are 
many super-markets and in recent years company policies have tended 
to contract the number of its stores in favor of those equipped to 
handle broad lines of food products. In addition to selling fresh foods, 
the company markets not only numerous packaged brands of other 
concerns but also many of its own, for it has facilities to manufacture 
almost any kind of food it considers profitable. 


OUTLOOK: Despite disposal in 1945 of its meat packing plants, 
total sales for the year soared to a new high record of $457 million 
and the upward trend is continuing in the current year. While profit 
margins are narrow, this large volume assures satisfactory earnings in 
line with sales gains. The excellent service which Kroger provides in 
centers where workers’ income promises to remain at high levels for 
several years to come, should support potentials for expanding sales 
and an unusually rapid turnover of merchandise. 


DIVIDENDS: Net earnings for years past have established a long and 
unbroken dividend record, and company policies have consistently 
favored liberal distributions, in creating stability, not to mention pay- 
ment of occasional extras. As Kroger retired the last of some $10 
million notes in 1945, and its working capital of $39 million is ample, 
the dividend outlook is bright. In 1946, excess profit taxes of over $7 
million paid! in 1945 will shrink to the normal and surtax brackets. On 
a 38% tax basis, the saving might come to the equivalent of over $2 
per share. 

MARKET ACTION: Recent price—59, providing a yield of about 
3.2% on the basis of the $2 per share paid in 1945. Current price 
range: 6034-441/), 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 
(in thousands of dollars) 



























Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 

ASSETS 1941 1945 Change 

ash scupascasausais tecueceeiveuiess $17,963 $19,737 +$1,774 
Marketable securities ........ tees Seed Nema 
I, IN cccncciscasansccsimunsnsectonicnss 2,095 2,946 - 851 
SO SE eee 30,90 43,752 +12,849 
Other current assets .............:cccceeeees 29 413 + 123 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS .................... 51,251 66,848 +15,597 
Plant and equipment ........... ..- 38,572 38,096 — 47 
OG CGN ac csiases cases cenaccsesecavecaee 19,704 23,552 + 3,848 
BRR eer 18,868 14,544 — 4,324 
Other assets ; 1,210 1,703 493 
TERME MAINED <i caccossacssesexccesanecesessssaates 71,329 83,095 +-11,766 
LIABILITIES 
le NN goo daccpcceescicctocscscccewenicciice  asemee eee 0. smeteeee 
Accounts payable and accruals .......... 9,282 11,544 2,262 
Reserve for faxes ............ccssssessssssseesesee 3,800 +12,169 
Ce CI TITIES vo cccccssicccccicncee, erste eee wept 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES ............ 13,082 +14,431 
MOEN CONN oscar ese ssn scsscessetenaes 17 — 17 
RE WIN GRU ceccvecetececesccwsacecesctccscacce cusseigm’ (ttt ame mm 
LOM FOrWi GORE q.............0eccceseccessscoseesee — 8,000 
Reserves + 81 
Capital — 306 
Surplus + 5,730 
TOTAL LIABILITIES +13,766 
WORKING CAPITAL .. + 1,166 
GR NN occ icssb peste c saceaacavencecsssces — 1.5 

























... Cuban Sugar Profits Limited 
..- Gold Mining Costs Rise in South Africa 


...-Denmark and the Capital Levy 


WITH JOHN LYONS 


HE Grav GOVERNMENT in Cuba issued a decree 

last February 19, much acclaimed by the local 
Communist Party, providing that any profit made 
by sugar producers on sales outside of the United 
States over and above $3.67 a hundred pounds, would 
accrue to the Government. The amount of sugar that 
Cuba is to sell in 1946 outside of the United States 
was previously set at about 285,000 short tons of 
raw sugar. It is reported that the arrangements 
for the sale of this sugar to various Latin American 
countries have already been made at a price of 
around $7.50 a hundred pounds, which would mean 
that the Cuban Government would appropriate about 
$20 million. The decree became a law on February 
27, and on March 8 there came a further announce- 
ment that the policy of seizing the price differential 
on about 285,000 short tons of sugar would be con- 
tinued for three years. The funds seized are to be 
used for the construction of rural schools and for 
the purchase of certain staple foods. 


Decree Hits Incentives 


Although the Cuban producers will get for their 
sugar this year $3.6714 a hundred pound (the price 
is still tentative) or at least 40 cents more than they 
received in 1945 (the price for 3,500,000 tons of 
sugar sold to the Commodity Credit Corporation in 
1945 was $3.10 a hundred pound, but some sugar 
was sold elsewhere at a higher price), the decision 
of the Cuban Government to drain away profits 
over and above a certain level are, nevertheless, a 
blow to the industry. Incentive to expand produc- 
tion at a time when the world is desperately short 
of sugar will be less, especially since, owing to the 
price ceiling on sugar and to a sharp rise in pro- 
duction costs and taxes, profits have been small. It 
is estimated that the wages paid by the Cuban 
sugar industry are about 214 times as high as 
before the war and the production costs nearly three 
times as high. The industry is also losing a chance 
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to use some of its extra earnings for the improve- 
ment of the fields which suffered from bad drought 
a season ago and for the reequipment of sugar cen- 
trals. Some increase in the productivity of the 
Cuban sugar industry is absolutely necessary if the 
wages are to be maintained around the present level 
and if the Island is later to compete successfully in 
world sugar markets. 

There is, however, one ray of hope. Should Cuba 
produce extraordinarily large crops in 1947 and 
1948 or should the United States need less sugar 
during the next two years, sugar centrals may be 
in a position to sell more than 285,000 short tons 
of sugar outside of the United States. In either 
case they would make a small extra profit, provided, 
of course, that the profit confiscating decree is not 
extended to include all sugars sold outside of the 
United States. 

Unfortunately, the profit confiscating decree 
covers the period during which the world sugar 
situation is likely to make for a higher price in the 
world market. It is doubtful that this situation will 
continue much beyond 1948. By that year, it is 
expected that the rehabilitation of the Philippines, 
Javan and Formosan sugar centrals will be nearly 
finished; besides, Continental Europe should then 
also be producing sugar in nearly prewar volume. 


South African Gold Mining Costs 


Back in 1934, when the United States Treasury 
set the “ceiling” price on gold at $35 an ounce, it 
looked as if the gold mining industry in some of the 
countries, where the production costs were relatively 
low, as in South Africa or in Canada, would enjoy 
interrupted prosperity for many decades to come. 
However, the war caught up even with the gold 
mining industry. The rising costs, higher wages, 
more expensive equipment, steel, explosives, etc., 
and above all, higher taxes have narrowed consider- 
ably the profit margin of many gold mines. Some of 
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those that closed during the war will hardly be in 
a position to reopen, while others, prosperous before 
the war, will find themselves in the sub-marginal 
category, under today’s conditions. 

Nowhere has the problem of rising costs been felt 
so keenly as in South Africa, the world premier pro- 
ducer of gold and the country where some two-thirds 
of the population are directly or indirectly depend- 
ent upon gold mining. The average costs per ton 
of milled ore rose from 18.25 shillings in 1938 to 
22.83 shillings in 1944. There has been a consider- 
able rise since 1944. The cost of the development 
of new properties is estimated to have about 
doubled. In addition, the gold mines are faced with 
a labor shortage because the return of workers from 
war industries, particularly of African natives, has 
not come up to expectation. 

Because of the efforts of the Union Government 
to broaden the economic base of the country by 
encouraging agriculture and industries other than 
gold mining, the gold mines have been made to con- 
tribute more than a proportionate share of Govern- 
ment revenues, not 
only before the war, 
but particularly dur: 
ing the war. In a way, 
the gold mines have 
financed the Union’s 
war effort. 

To offset the rise in 
the production costs, 
South African goid 
mines have’ been 
seeking relief from 
wartime tax burdens. 
They argued that the 
industry, in order to 
maintain its import- 
ance in South Africa’s 
economy, must locate 
new gold fields and 
must be in a position 
to attract new capital 
for the development of 
these new properties. 
Fortunately there seem 
to be large areas suit- 
able for development, 
not only on the western and eastern extremities of 
the old Witwatersrand itself, but also in the Orange 
Free State where the extension of the gold bearing 
reef was discovered some time ago. However, a good 
deal of surveying will apparently be necessary to 
justify the heavy capital expenditures involved in 
sinking shafts, often several thousand feet deep. 
As to the necessary capital, enough seems to be 
available for investment not only in South Africa 
but abroad as well. 

Two measures have helped South African gold. One 
was the restoration of the full gold price to the pro- 
ducers last September, by raising the official price 
of gold from 168 shillings to 172s 3d an ounce (or 
from $33.94 to $34.79 an ounce). In October, the 
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so-called “realization charge” of 2214% payable 
on the full working profit (a sort of a war tax) was 
removed. Although in the 1946-47 Union Budget, 
the Minister of Finance stepped up somewhat the 
so-called “formula tax” (a highly complicated, 
graduated tax, depending upon the grade of ore 
mined), the way seems to have now been opened for 
the extension of gold mining operations and for the 
launching of a few new enterprises. However, in 
South Africa, as elsewhere, higher taxes than pre- 
war are to stay. 


Denmark and Capital Levy 


Compared with other Continental countries under 
German domination during the war, Denmark has 
escaped with most of her physical assets largely un- 
damaged. Farms were practically intact and, as 
has now been revealed, the cattle numbers are up 
to the prewar levels. Only hog herds and poultry 
flocks were culled severely. The country has been 
able to resume the exportation of farm products on 
a considerable scale. However, the manufacturing 
industries are without 
raw materials and 
there has been an acute 
shortage of coal. The 
major burden on the 
Danish economy is the 
occupation costs, 
amounting to some 9 
billion kroner ($1,800 
million). The amount 
is about six times as 
large as the pre-war 
Danish debt and since 
it is unfunded, it con- 
stitutes a menace to 
the country’s financial 
stability. 

In common with 
other European coun- 
tries, the Danes car- 
ried out last Summer 
an economic purge in- 
tended to reduce the 
excess purchasing pow- 
Banking accounts 

were temporarily 
blocked, the outstanding notes were declared invalid 
and hidden assets of war contractors and tax 
evaders confiscated. Also in common with other 
Continental countries, the Danish Government de- 
cided to impose a tax on all capital in excess of cer- 
tain personal allowance as well as on all legitimate 
increases of capital where assets changed hands 
during the war. Where such capital levies were im- 
posed or are planned, as in France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Czechoslovakia, and Norway, the 
Governments in some cases had to set up agencies 
to take over actual properties or securities in pay- 
ment. The liquidation of such holdings created 
problems, and the amounts realized were often less 
than anticipated. (Please turn to page 50) 


Photo by Ewing Galloway 
Sharply higher costs and shortage of labor 
is stifling South African gold production. er. 
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Impact Of 


RAIN RESTRICTIONS 









N THE Past 45 pays the Department of Agri- 
har has issued a number of grain regulations, 
“designed to conserve wheat and flour and to facili- 
tate the movement of these foods to foreign peoples 
in greatest need.” The author has a number of 
these before him at the moment. They are long and 
complex, they require nearly everyone in the trade 
to keep more records and to file more reports on a 
business which is gradually approaching zero. 

No one can object to the purpose of these regu- 
lations. Americans are as well-fed today as at any 
time in our history. We were favored with bumper 
grain crops last year and we have, or rather had a 
surplus which could have been sent abroad. Instead 
of making efforts to move the grain 90 days ago 
when hundreds of elevators in the Northwest were 
loaded to capacity, they are just getting busy now. 
The first of the new crop of wheat will be ready for 
harvest within 60 days. 

In the first week of operation of W.F.O. #144 a 
total of 10 million bushels of wheat was acquired 
by the CCC as excess. In the second week the total 
was less than half of that amount. From that time 
on, purchases have been negligible. The trouble is 
that commercial stocks of wheat in the country are 
about exhausted. 

Late in March they totaled 40 million bushels, 
compared with 110 million in the same week of 
1945. What wheat we have left is on the farm and 
the farmer will have to receive a higher price very 
shortly or the wheat will not be made available. So 
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By GEORGE W. MATHIS 
a eee ea 


Government regulations conceived for the purpose of making more grain 
available for export will have far reaching industrial repercussions. 


Photo by Cushing 


far, the program has been a failure—but what has 
it done to industry? 

The first step in marketing grain is to sell it to 
the country elevator, which in turn ships it to the 
large terminal elevators. The elevators make their 
money by storing the wheat for others. They make 
a little by cleaning and drying grains and selling 
them. Many elevators do a feed business on the 
side. As pointed out above, there is no wheat to 
store. Oats supplies are larger, but the stocks of 
all other grains are very low. Under the new regu- 
lations inventories of mills and grain mixers are 
limited, so there is no need for storage. All excess 
grain must be sold to the CCC in order to move it 
directly into export channels. 

With less than 10 million bushels of grain in 
storage, Buffalo’s commercial elevators face the 
prospect of opening the 1946 lake season with 
empty bins, and marine interests declared that 
“opening shipments of grain will be the poorest in 
years.” By the middle of April most of the bins 
will be empty. Under normal conditions the ele- 
vators on the waterfront hold about 28 million 
bushels, exclusive of domestic. 

To offset losses from storage the elevators sold 
corn in smaller quantities to obtain additional mark- 
up and they ground corn to obtain a higher price. 
These were forbidden on March 4. 

After struggling along throughout the war 
period under tremendous odds the American flour 
miller is being put on the spot—this same flour 
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miller who warned Congress specially last year to 
guard our supply of wheat (which was then a 
record.) Up until the time of the new regulations 
the mills of this country were grinding wheat at 
the highest rate in history. 

Keep in mind one thing—that wheat flour is the 
most important relief food. It is far more im- 
portant than wheat, for hundreds of sections in 
Europe do not have any milling facilities because 
of the heavy destruction during the war. 

The millers had just returned from Washington 
after presenting a plan to make even more flour 
available for Europe. They thought their plan had 
been approved, but the President, it may be re- 
called, held a special meeting with four of his 
Cabinet members and announced over-night that the 
milling extraction rate for wheat had been raised 
to 80 per cent. This meant the halting of all oper- 
ations, the adjustment of mill machinery and the 
changing of flour formulas. 


To make matters worse the Canadian government 
announced two weeks later that they would make 
no change in the milling extraction rate, but would 
cut the supply of wheat for domestic milling by 10 
per cent on the basis of purchases for this purpose 
made in 1945. This was just what the American 
millers had proposed—in fact the industry pro- 
posed a cut of at least 18 per cent. The significance 
of these moves is as follows :— 

1. The higher extraction rate means that millions 
of pounds of by-product feeds will no longer be 
available. They have been difficult to obtain for 
the past two years. Now they are non-existent. 
This is extremely important to the flour miller, for 
he has been able to obtain milling wheat by prom- 
ising the farmer mill by-products in return. This 
he can no longer do. 

2. The mills have been years building up a repu- 
tation for their brand name flour not only in the 
United States, but throughout the world. The new 
flour has forced them to drop all established brand 
names and market their product as a 
“victory” flour. Meanwhile the Ca- 


4. Most mills had fair stocks of wheat on hand 
when the new regulations went into effect. These 
have now been used up. Many mills have sought 
approval of certificates for scattered shipments of 
wheat, but the CCC has taken the position that their 
own needs are more urgent than such individual 
plants, and therefore no certificate approval has 
been forthcoming. 


Millers Face Losses 


What will be the outcome of all this? Mull grind- 
ings will be reduced to a minimum in the next 60 
days. Several mills have already been forced to shut 
down completely. The industry as a whole will 
probably operate at a loss for the balance of the 
season, or until such time as the so-called emer- 
gency is over. 

The next step in marketing wheat after the ele- 
vator and the miller is the baker. The miller only 
has to worry about obtaining wheat to keep going, 
the baker has to obtain many ingredients. His 
prices have been frozen since 1942 in spite of rather 
sharp increases in prices of raw materials and 
labor. The new regulations will make it even more 
difficult for him to keep his head above water. 

The high extraction flour, while producing a 
more nutritious loaf of bread, also makes a loaf 
with less sales appeal. This is probably not so im- 
portant, since the President’s plan calls on every- 
one to eat less bread. In addition to cutting down 
consumption in the home, the restaurants have been 
asked to serve wheat products sparingly. Other 
bakery products, principally cakes, will suffer be- 
cause of the new flour. 

As a partial offset to the loss in business the OPA 
has authorized producers, during the emergency 
period, to reduce the weight of loaves of bread and 
of sales units of bread-type rolls up to 10 per cent 
without a corresponding decrease in ceilings. It 
would be well to note, however, that nineteen states 
and the District of Columbia have varying types of 
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ceiling on wheat was adjusted upward ° 
3c a bushel on March 4 and yet the 
miller did not receive any increase in 
subsidy. 
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weight laws. In addition a number of municipalities 
have their own weight regulations. 

Overhead and other costs will hold fairly con- 
stant and the weight reduction will cause labor and 
labelling cost increases. After the baking industry 
has spent millions to increase the per capita con- 
sumption of bread products, it is a hard blow to 
have all the good wiped out in one regulation. Once 
down, it may take years to build it up again. If 
mills cannot obtain the wheat to make flour, the 
bakers will have to curtail their operations or in 
some cases shut down completely. No help will be 
forthcoming from official sources, for this is just 
what they are trying to do. 

In an amendment which went into effect on 
March 28, however, lower prices would have to be 
charged in certain cases for cakes, doughnuts, 
pastries, and cinnamon buns (their most profitable 
items) which were reduced in weight to conform 
with the famine emergency committee’s recom- 
mendations. For each full cent saved in material 


costs, bakers will be required to make a correspond- 
ing cut in retail price. 

To add to their troubles there was a cut of 4% 
in the quota on fats and oils for the manufacture 
of shortening. 

A more important step than the reduction in the 
consumption of bread is the curtailment in the 
amount of feed fed to animals. Regulations are just 
so much wasted paper at this time, for the fact of 
the matter is that the feed is just not there and 
that liquidation of animal numbers is already under 
way. The following table shows an inventory of the 
livestock on farms as of January 1, 1946 with com- 
parisons :— 


(Thousand 
Head) 
All Milk All 
Cattle Cows Sheep Hogs Chickens 
1943 79,114 27,106 55,775 73,7386 540,798 
1944 82,3864 27,656 51,769 83,852 576,441 
1945 81,909 27,656 47,780 59,759 510,939 
1946 79,791 26,785 44,241 62,344 525,536 
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How Grain Shortages and Restrictions 
Will Hit Leading Consuming Industries 


meat on the hoof at the beginning of 
the year, so the packers should have 
been assured of a large volume of 
business. It should be noticed, how- 





ever, that the peak in numbers was 
reached in 1944 and that there have 





Croft Brewi 
Falstaff Brewing 
Goebel Brewing 
Krueger Brewing 
Pfieffer Brewing 
Rupert, Jacob 


bottle beer. 


Distilling 
Distillers Corp.—Seagrams 
National Distillers 
Schenley Distillers 
Walker (H) ,—Gooderham & Worts 


peting products. 


Corn Refiners 


Corn Products Refining 
Penick & Ford 


products far outstrips potential 
ing gum, ice cream, etc. 


ous industrial uses. 


Flour and Cereals 


Cream of Wheat 
General Miils 
Kellogg Co. 
Pillsbury 

Quaker Oats 


millers will 
tent. 
mitted. 


Baking 
Continental Baking 
General Baki 
National Biscuit 
Purity Bakeries 
Sunshine Biscuits Co. 
United Biscuit 
Ward Baking 


ferior. 


earnings not serious. 


Meat Packers 


Armour & Co. 
Cudahy Packing Co. 
Morrell (John) & Co. 
Swift & Co. 

Wilson & Co. 


black market. Likelihood of earl 
bright despite recent imposition o 


trols over custom slaughtering. 





Companies Industry Comments 
Brewing 
Brewing Corp. of America Use of wheat in beer production prohibited and 


use of all other grains, including malt, limited to 
70% of amount used in 1945. Order hits brewers 
on eve of period of heaviest consumption and will 
compel them to ration supplies of both barrel and 
Larger imports and black markets 
threaten. Earnings temporarily lower. 


Wheat is banned for making beverage alcohol. Sup- 
plies of corn and rye are also restricted. 
whisky will be conserved and blends will become 
increasingly scarce. Shortage may attain 1943-44 
proportions necessitating severe retail rationing. 
Situation threatens to work to advantage of com- 


Supplies of corn in hands of refiners are very low. 
Deficiency of corn last year was partly overcome 
by use of wheat but it is doubted that this ex- 
pediency will be permitted now. Demand for corn 
supply. 
syrups are in wide demand for confections, chew- 
i Corn starch has numer- 


Wheat conservation order will eliminate tempo- 
rarily all cake and specialty flours and leading 
withdraw many of their 
brands of regular fiour rather than change con- 
New product is inferior for export. Farina, 
principal product of Cream of Wheat will be per- 
Other cereals will be affected by re- 
stricted supplies of corn, wheat and rolled oats. 


Bread loaf will be reduced 10% in weight. Flavor 
and quality of cookies and crackers may be in- 
It is unlikely, however, that any of the 
popular products will be forced off market, but 
may require greater use of sugar and shortening, 
both of which are still in short supply. 


Shortage of supplies is being intensified by the 
large diversion of animals to slaughterers for the 
relief is not 
war-time con- 


been decreases in each of the past two 
years. A cycle, once under way, 
usually requires several years to run 
its course. 

Before going further into the total 
numbers it should be noted that the 
surplus feed production in this coun- 
try is concentrated in a relatively few 
states. Unless this grain flows freely 
into the deficit grain areas, feeding 
must be sharply reduced. That is 
what is going on today—-since it has 
been practically impossible to buy 
corn since the first of the year. Pro- 
tein meals are not available and yet 
the Department of Agriculture re- 
cently allocated 40,000 tons to the 
tobacco growers to be used as fertil- 
izer. 

If the farmers are liquidating their 
herds, we would expect the large 
packers to be doing a good business. 
This is not the case, the black mar- 
kets are getting all the meats. In two 
years the number of slaughterers in 
Chicago has increased almost 10 fold. 
Local and farm slaughter has in- 
creased at an even greater rate. 

Late last month the situation was 
critical. In Kansas City major pack- 
ers had laid off one-third of their em- 
ployes. In Omaha, Armour cut its 
beet output 30 per cent; Cudahy’s 
dropped 25 per cent; Swift threat- 
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ened to halt (Please turn to page 52) 
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Photo by Columbian Carbon 


By STANLEY DEVLIN 


v IS CURIOUS THAT producers of the darkest indus- 

trial material should enjoy one of the brightest 
postwar outlooks. But that is so. Of equal interest 
is that the bane of the housewife, when soot from a 
neighbor’s smelly oil furnace drifts over the furni- 
ture, should prove to be a major factor in winning 
World War II, and that during the first five years 
of postwar, industry is expected to buy over one 
billion pounds annually of this carbon black. This 
spells prosperity for specialists who are equipped 
to provide the item in commercial form, and as two 
strong leaders in the field are running near neck 
and neck in the competitive race, their status war- 
rants closer examination. 

For nearly half a century past, the business of 
both United Carbon Company and Columbian Car- 
bon Company has exhibited a strongly marked up- 
ward trend, as a result of which consistent growth 
in their physical and financial structures has fol- 
lowed, along with an impressive record of earn- 
ings and dividend stability. During war years, 
volume of both concerns soared to ever new heights 
under the pressure of heavy military demand. But 
unlike most other industries; the advent of VJ Day 
brought no let down in the demand for carbon black 
from these two producers; although 1945 volume 
was about double that of near prewar years, reports 
are that the first quarter of 1946 will show sales at 
still new peaks, both in pounds and dollars. To- 
gether, the two competitors provide about 60% of 
all carbon black produced in the country. 

Carbon black is a substance resulting from the 
incomplete combustion of natural gas, this basic 
material being used because of its large supply and 
low cost. Two methods of production are used. By 
one, the carbon is collected in a furnace by a crack- 
ing process at high temperatures. Technological 
improvements, however, have led to an increasing 
output of so-called channel black, deposited after 
the passage of gas with insufficient oxygen content 
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Plant of Columbian Carbon subsidiary. 
Altogether, company operates 27 factories. 


Columbian Carbon 
VS. 


United Carbon 


—A Comparative Audit 
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Photo by United Carbon 

Carbon black is vital to the rubber industry 

and an essential material in 70 other industries. 


over innumerable small burners. As Texas and the 
Southwest have tremendous quantities of natural 
gas, production of carbon black largely centers in 
that section of the country, and both United and 
Columbian have established numerous plants there 
strategically located as to available supplies. Both 
concerns also have acquired large acreages of 
proven or prospective gas fields, not only for their 
own purposes but to derive substantial revenues 
from the sale of natural gas to other concerns. As 
these policies have led them far afield to States as re- 
mote as West Virginia, Kansas and California, and 
supplies of natural gas adjacent to their carbon 
plants are far short of their needs, they have become 
not only large sellers of gas but very important 
buyers as well. Gas sales lend a factor of diversi- 
fication to the business, and derivatives other than 
carbon black add further to volume potentials. 

To fully grasp the numerous uses which combine 
to swell sales for the single item of carbon black 
would require far more space than the reader would 
care to peruse. To simplify matters, it should be 
realized that about 80% of domestic sales now go 
to the rubber industry, but all in all some 70 differ- 
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ent industries find carbon black an essential in their 
operations. Tire and rubber manufacturers value 
this element highly because of the toughness it im- 
parts and an added resistance to abrasion, so that 
in an average 6 inch tire made of natural rubber 
will be found about 234 pounds of carbon black. 
In the manufacture of synthetic rubber tires, how- 
ever, an even larger quantity is required, the carbon 
poundage rising to 3144. As more than 66 million 
tires should be produced in 1946, practically all of 
the synthetic kind, it will be readily seen what a 
large volume will be assured the important pro- 
ducers of carbon black from this source alone. 

In the long run, of course, natural rubber may 
win out against its synthetic competitor, and in this 
event demand for carbon black from the rubber in- 
dustry might shrink somewhat. But experts still 
differ sharply as to the probable outcome of the 
battle for supremacy by these two related materials. 
As, in any event, tires made of natural rubber re- 
quire substantial amounts of carbon black, though 
less than those using the synthetic base, neither 
United Carbon nor Columbian Carbon stand to 
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lose much by the ultimate decision. The rub- 
ber industry itself is in a quandry over the mat- 
ter, as still indeterminate factors of price and 
efficiency will weigh heavily. Chances are that 
when supplies of natural rubber again become 
abundant, about half and half of each type may 
be produced by the tire industry. 

But quite aside from sales to rubber con- 
cerns, both companies under discussion have im- 
portant outlets for carbon black to other indus- 
tries and in many instances these connections 
have been established for many years past. 
Makers of inks, plastics, paints and electrical 
products are large consumers of blacks, and as 
all of these industries appear to face a period 
of major expansion the outlook brightens cor- 
respondingly for the two leading suppliers in 
the field. In normal times, also, foreign demand 
takes a considerable percentage of domestic out- 
put, in prewar years as high as 35%, and since 
nowhere in the world is natural gas so abundant 
and cheap as here at home, exports of carbon black 
should substantially bolster volume when foreign in- 
dustries once more have been rehabilitated. With- 
out interruption, of course, Britain, Canada and 
other members of the British Commonwealth have 
been heavy buyers of black throughout the war. 

Because carbon black is inherently a low cost 
item, selling at under 3 cents per pound, its com- 
petitive position with other more costly substitutes 
such as zinc oxides, or blacks made from acetylene 
or naphthalene is very comfortable. For the same 
basic reason, however, profit margins are relatively 
lean, and prices sometimes fluctuate severely under 
competitive pressure within the industry. But one 
offsetting favorable factor arising from this circum- 
stance is that newcomers in the field are dis- 
couraged, as it would require too much capital and 
time to get profitably established in an industry 
already amply provided with productive facilities. 
During war years, both United Carbon and Colum- 
bian expanded their own facilities substantially 
while at the same time constructing sizeable plants 
for the Government, some of which they continue to 
operate on a lease basis. Altogether at present, 
total capacity of the industry theoretically out- 
distances presumptive demand, but as a practical 
matter this may not continue to carry much 
significance. Fact is that some of the Federal 
plants are likely to be abandoned because they 
were located in sections where supplies of nat- 
ural gas were uncertain or costly to acquire, 
and the same thing holds true for a number of 
private plants erected here and there by various 
concerns in the industry. 

With the foregoing introduction of the reader 
to the background of what might have seemed to 
him an obscure or even totally unfamiliar in- 
dustry, a better understanding becomes possible 
in appraising the status of its two outstanding 
units. Reference to the appended table may 
prove a help in following our discussion, as sta- 
tistically the comparison between the two con- 
cerns holds more than average interest, although 
figures alone might be quite misleading. From 
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the physical aspect, Columbian Carbon Co. is some- 
what larger than its competitor, United Carbon 
Co., as total assets show as $37.6 million against 
$21.7 million for United at the end of 1945. While 
this might happen under any circumstances, it so 
happens that the business of Columbian is much 
more widely diversified, requiring correspondingly 
heavier investments in facilities and subsidiaries 
producing a wide range of finished products which 
originate in carbon black, as well as other disasso- 
ciated items. Among these might be mentioned 
printing and lithographic inks, dry colors, iron 
oxide, blacks of the lamp, bone and vegetable variety, 
and polishing rouges. In relation to sales of car- 
bon black in its basic form, these specialties ac- 
counted for a percentage of more than 80% in the 
past year, and they added $9.1 million to total 
volume. 

As for natural gas resources, Columbian owns or 
leases 626,467 acres in states, with largest holdings 
located in West Virginia and with Kansas, Ken- 
tucky and Louisiana ranking successively in im- 
portance. Output from these properties is sold to 
important distributors of natural gas through pipe- 
lines in which Columbian often has a financial in- 
terest. To produce carbon black the company owns 
about a dozen plants in Texas and adjacent States, 
but buys its natural gas supplies for these mainly 
from outsiders, such as Phillips Petroleum Co. and 
Skelly Oil. 1945 sales of natural gas and carbon 
blacks by Columbian were $6.3 million and $11.7 
million respectively. 

Turning to United Carbon Co., this concern also 
functions as both a holding and operating company, 
with a complete or controlling interest in about a 
dozen subsidiaries. Oil and gas acreage owned or 
leased totals 815,590 acres, or almost 200,000 acres 
more than held by Columbian. Like its competitor, 
United has the bulk of its acreage in West Virginia, 
but owns a substantial proportion in Kansas, Ken- 
tucky and Oklahoma. Natural gas from the com- 
pany wells is delivered to nearly 20 pipeline opera- 
tors and United itself operates nearly 250 miles. 
Both United and Columbian Carbon have about 
1100 producing wells on their respective properties. 

To produce its carbon blacks, United operates 
eleven plants in Texas, two in Louisiana, and one 
each in Oklahoma and Kansas, besides two other 
plants for the extraction of natural gasolene. In 
1945 this concern completed at Government expense 
the largest channel black plant in the world. This 
modern facility costs about $6 million, is located at 
Odessa, Texas and has an unusual capacity of 41 
million pounds of black. United Carbon continues 
to operate this plant on a lease basis, but while it 
serves to bolster volume the terms of the lease are 
so onerous as to preclude practically any profit for 
the company. In the final analysis, when the plant 
is declared surplus, the company is likely to secure 
either title or more advantageous terms. 

Measured by pounds, the 1945 output of carbon 
black by the two concerns under discussion was 
extraordinarily similar. For Columbian Carbon the 
tally was 245,651,449 pounds, 27% above that of 
1944, but this did not include 21 million pounds 
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produced by this management for associated com- 
panies. United Carbon Co., on the other hand, re- 
ported 1945 production of carbon black as 
244,720,000 pounds, 29% more than in the pre- 
vious year. Strictly speaking the race for suprem- 
acy in 1945 between the two competitors resulted in 
a “photo finish”, although Columbian still retains 
the championship. For the last several years, the 
West Virginia gas fields have been a little less pro- 
ductive than formerly and for this reason revenues 
of both concerns from this source have dipped 
slightly, although not enough to deserve serious 
comment. Through acquisition of new leases and 
drilling of new wells, an upward trend in gas pro- 
duction could easily set in. Capital expenditures 
by United towards this end in 1945 amounted to 
$2.7 million, while relative sums spent by Columbian 
came to $1.6 million. 

In scanning the 1945 balance sheets, it will be 
noted that in each case the capital structure is ex- 
tremely simple. Neither concern has any funded 
debt or preferred stock senior to its common shares. 
Due to a 3 to 1 split-up in 1944, Columbian now 
has outstanding 1,612,000 shares against 398,000 
for United, the relative book values now appearing 
as $20.26 and $50.83 respectively. As for working 
capital, the position of Columbian is much better 
than that of its com- (Please turn to page 42) 











Comparative Statistical Data 
(figures are in thousands of dollars) 

Columbian United 
CAPITALIZATION Carbon Carbon 
Preferred stock at market ............ utitavee, «Get aie Bane eee 
Common stock at market 64,480 33,830 
Number of shares (in thousands)... eee 1,612 398 
Recent Price ............ a Be $40 $85 
Total capitalization . ; 64,480 33,830 
Long term debt ....... 
INCOME ACCOUNT: 12/31/45 12/31/45 
| Cl ee ae Senne 27,244 $14,458 
Depreciation & depletion 3,318 2,242 
LCOS IRI TERT en a SOE eee aed heres err 1,319 512 
Preferred dividend requirements cn so 
Balance for common ........... ‘ 3,352 2,263 
Gireaae RAAN Me oon acest sessed estan 15.5% 24.3% 
RGA CC CRN AORN i c5 050s. does ces hcdecectevensexesus 12.4% 15.7% 
% earned on capitalization, after taxes 10.1% 12.5% 
Earned on common, per share, 1945............ $2.08 $5.69 
Earned on common, % of market price...... 5.2% 6.7% 
1936-44 average earnings per share $2.08 $4.66 
do., % of market price ........ 5.2% 5.5% 
INTL S cate | ER ECT RS STE ean Ra $1.45 $3.00 
Dividend yield ..........000000... : 3.6% 3.5% 
BALANCE SHEET: 12/31/45 12/31/45 
Cash ASsetS .o.c.nc.cccccnsese: 8,189 1,620 
Receivables, net ....... : 3,158 1,648 
Inventories, net ...... , 2,767 1,630 
CO RCO RR ne deen oed Ree ate Rea nena te 14,114 4,898 
Current liabilities ................ Eee sae 3,192 1,513 
RUGP CURRIE SOOGIE oc cisccccsccuécteucceccssuchasenascsncxes 10,922 3,385 
eel ASIN soo cdo scx ccscs conesccnsvsensieaes 19,244 14,545 
LCi gf COO) Gs OS pe Riana rin nraieae mone lrnnt eee era 37,615 21,739 
Current Asset value, per share $8.82 $12.25 
Book value per share o........... cece cceeccseeeeseseees 20.26 50.83 
Net current asset value, per share........ 6.82 8.47 
Cash asset value, per share ........... eiecsicas 5.11 4.05 
RATIOS: 
Current Ratios ..c.csisccicccccessisiens Bitrate ene 44 3.2 
PE COLC LICL Ny CL. | Cee ane e ESP ean oe 10.2% 11.3% 
Inventories, % of current assets ................ 19.793 33.2% 
Annual depreciation, % of gross fixed assets 5.9% 5.9% 
Sales, % of total market value of common... 42.5% 42.5% 
RRLGCO ACR UNCS IRAN oka scckssccpesasses censncvobeneee 19.2 14.9 
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—Over Near and 
Longer Term 


By FRANK R. WALTERS 
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nies THE APPROACH of warm 
weather, producers of car- 
bonated beverages are girding 
themselves to meet the usual 
heavy summer de:and for thirst- 
quenchers. Not that demand has 
been slack during the winter, for 
with consumption of fizzy liquors 
at a high level the year around 
the soda bottle has been kept 
busy, but now approaches the 
period when the average citizen 
accounts for his 140 bottles con- 
sumed in the nickel pop field. 
While for many months past, the 
industry has been seriously ham- 
pered with discouraging supply 
shortages, this situation appears 
to be slowly on the mend and 
during the last half of the year consistent improve- 
ment may be expected. Thus potentials for some of 
the strongly established concerns afford an interest- 
ing and timely investment study. 

Although prosperity for the manufacturers of 
soft drinks is to some extent dependent upon the 
level of national income, the industry is favored by 
an above-average stability of volume compared with 
other segments in our economy. Even during 
periods of general depression, most people above 
the infant age find little difficulty in scraping up 
the price of a palatable five cent drink. Indeed, so 
expressive has this urge become that during the 
past decade the average consumption of carbonated 
beverages has doubled approximately. In good 
times, naturally, the increase in spending money 
tends to boost volume for the producers, and as 
profit margins in the industry are broad, an upward 
trend in earnings follows rather easily. In view of 
the promising outlook for liberal expenditures by 
the public in near-term years ahead, well estab- 
lished makers of soft drinks appear headed for an 
extended period of prosperity. 

Despite an abundance of current latent demand, 
large units in the industry have experienced a tem- 
porary set back through sugar shortages, their 
supply at present being restricted by Government 
edict to only 60% of their 1941 requirements. For 
the past several months this has tended to reduce 
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Photo by Ewing Galloway 





Soft drink manufacturers will be favored by a large and sus- 
tained demand—but sugar shortage may limit output and sales. 


output substantially, although by the use of corn 
syrup and other substitutes the decline has been 
somewhat less severe than might be expected. Dur- 
ing the current quarter, it looks as if the sugar 
shortage might improve when the Cuban crop 
begins to appear upon the market; experts predict 
that this supply may warrant a rise in the indus- 
try’s quota to around 70% of 1941. And a little 
later in the year when the domestic beet sugar crop 
has been harvested, it is not unlikely that the quota 
may be raised again to possibly 80%. The Cuban 
crop is believed to be some 20% above last year’s 
production and that of Puerto Rico up about 13% 
to brighten the picture. Quotas for the industry as 
regards citric acid and sugar beets have been re- 
moved, but only about 65% of basic needs are being 
received. Until July, supplies of other essentials 
such as vanilla beans and citrus oils will continue in 
limited supply, awaiting exports of the new crop 
from foreign countries. 

As for the packaging situation, the current status 
is fairly good, for the production of glass containers 
can resume record proportions by that industry, 
now that its labor troubles have been settled. All 
quotas on shipping containers made of fibre have 
been lifted and with some improvement in the pulp 
supply, manufacturers of cartons can largely 
supply the needs of the soft drink trade. Crown 
quotas are liberal, in fact free except for tin plate, 
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and by the use of reclaimed bottle caps, this prob- 
lem has become a minor factor. 

The soft drink industry itself is so relatively free 
from complexities that, aside from transient supply 
roblems, the manufacturing end is remarkably 
simple by the yardstick of ordinary patterns. About 
95% of a carbonated beverage is composed only of 
water and as this component is an end product 
‘furnished by the bottlers to whom the industry ships 
the 5% flavoring material, manufacturing prob- 
lems are reduced to primary dimensions. Even 
where items like ginger ale and charged waters are 
involved, production processes are unusually simple 
and mechanized equipment reduces the share of the 
sales dollar absorbed by wage costs to around 3.5%. 
‘Compared with a relative 31.2% taken by cost of 
materials, the labor factor is of small concern. Ad- 
ministrative expenses, likewise, are very moderate in 
‘consuming only 5.6% of total sales. On the other 
hand, selling and advertising costs are heavy, the 
relative percentage being some 20% normally and 
likely to expand sharply as competition rises to 
peak levels from now on. With volume on the up 
and up in recent years, profit margins have shown 
rather consistent improvement and the trend of 
final net in the same direction has been equally im- 
pressive. While taxes have held earnings gains in 
relation to sales to a moderate level, net income of 
the industry in 1944 totaled some $33 million 








distinct advantage over their smaller competitors 
and newcomers in the field, because popularity of 
their brands tends to hold volume at high levels, 
and large sales in turn permit heavier outlays for 
advertising and sales efforts. A sizeable proportion 
of the business, accordingly accrues to the benefit of 
about a dozen leaders, like Coca-Cola, Pepsi Cola, 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale and Dr. Pepper, all of 
whom are strongly established in popular favor, 
although their market areas vary in size. 


Policies and Methods Compared 


Policies and sales methods of these leaders of 
course are somewhat different and for this reason 
their relative potentials are somewhat affected. 
Coca-Cola, for example, operates nine domestic, two 
Cuban and four Canadian plants and its famous 
five cent drink is sold in 77 countries throughout 
the world. About 25% of its output is sold through 
jobbers to soda fountains, the balance going to six 
large bottlers, one of which is owned by the com- 
pany. Through extensive and long continued pro- 
motional efforts, this concern has won a dominant 
position in the industry and has made fortunes for 
its originators and many of its shareholders, by 
concentration on a single product. Net earnings 
for many years past have been remarkably stable 
and a generous share has been distributed to holders 
of the company’s stock, even in periods of general 





























against $17 million reported in the boom year of depression. 
1929. With a substantial measure of tax relief now Since the outbreak of war, Pepsi-Cola Co. has 
afforded, total net could well reach or exceed the done a large business and chances that further im- 
$41 million earned in 1941, although progress provement is in the offing are bright. Output dur- 
towards this goal may require the elapse of a fur- ing war years went importantly to the armed 
ther year or two. services, and while direct sales to the Government 
oem _ have contracted drastically since VJ Day, the re- 
been Competition Keen ae etc : A ; ; 
turning veterans have acquired a valuable taste for 
Dur- As relatively small capital and technical skill is the big 12 ounce drink which Pepsi-Cola provides. 
sugal needed to enter the carbonated beverage business This concern now is established all over the world 
crop and local demand is large throughout the country, and sells to 480 bottlers in the United States. For 
‘ di of cn] 5 * : 
er more than 200 manufacturers have now entered the a time before Pearl Harbor, the company was 
indus- ff field. About 5700 bottling companies, usually oper- hampered by insufficient working capital, but de- 
little [ating under long term or even perpetual licenses spite payment of liberal dividends during the past 
. hd 5 . } ° e e . ] . 
* €YOp [purchase the flavoring components and attend to five years, sufficient earnings have been retained in 
quota distribution of the finished product. As competition the business to provide a very comfortable financial 
Suban is rendered more than usually acute by the fact that — status. 
years public demand is sustained mainly by the usual five Canada Dry Ginger Ale derives the bulk of its 
. 2Q0/ . . i oa “e . > “ . . 
13% J eents price, profit margins cannot expand if oper- business from its well known ginger ale, but achieves 
try aS ating and sales costs become unwieldly. For this important diversification from sales of sparkling 
en re- freason, the long established manufacturers have a_ water, flavored soft (Please turn to page 50) 
being 
entials 
nue in = Te 
, crop Statistical Highlights 
Leading Soft Drink Companies 
status In Dollars Per C Share 
-ainers Net Current 1936-9 1941-4 1945 Current Dividend 1945-46** Recent Earnings 
ainer' Book Value Assets* Cash Items Avge. Net Avge. Net Net Dividend Yield Price Range Price Ratio 
lustry, | Conada Dry Ginger Ale. $24.94 $9.61 $12.59 $1.14 $2.51 $2.34Se $1.00 2.2% 49V%4— 31 45 19.2 
1. All |] Secce-Cela oo. ..... 14.67 11.30 8.61 5.79 5.93 5.67 4.00 2.0 200 —130 198 34.9 
. Dr. Pepper Co. 4.27 3.08 3.54 1.28 1.53 1.40E «1.20 2:6 48 — 22% 45 32.1 
> have — |] Liquid Carbonic 29.52 14.31 ‘13.57 1.85 2:14 2:22Se 1.50 3.8 43%4— 29%, 39 17.5 
: Nehi_ Corp. .... 2.50 1.95 3.53 77 96 ‘84 5 1.6 32%4— 15% 31 36.9 
2 pulp Pepsi-Cola Co. 3.03 1.46 1.17 _ 1.22 -90 832 2.2 40V2— 21 37 40.6 
argely *—After allowing for senior securities. E—Estimated. 
¥ **—Including March 26. Se—Fiscal year ended September 30, 1945. 
Crown 
plate, 
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Opportunities... 





for Income and Price Appreciation 


IN BONDS 
And PREFERRED STOCKS 


By JACKSON D. NORWOOD 


4 ew MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET’S Index of Bond 
Prices showed the following changes for the 


period indicated : Pie On 
Mar. 23 Mar. 30 

40 Domestic Corporates 124.9 125.3 + .4 
10 High Grade Rails 121.7 1220 + 3 
10 Second Grade Rails 293.2 295.3 4+2.1 
10 High Grade Utilities 99.6 99.6 = 
10 High Grade Industrials 105.6 105.4 — .2 
10 Foreign Governments 129.1 129.0 — .1 


With demand for suitable issues far outrunning the 
supply, and with interest rates continuing at an all- 
time low, sustained firmness at, or near, the highest 
levels is the repetitious summary of the bond market. 
Such price changes as occurred over the past fort- 
night have, for the most part, been of a minor nature. 

The underwriting agreement for the offering of 


$81,602,000 Union Pacific 244% refunding bonds 
due 1991, made two weeks ago, expired on April 1, 
following which the bonds, which were publicly 
offered at 102.19, were quoted at 101 bid. ‘This 
would seem to suggest that the offering was some- 
what overpriced, by comparison with more seasoned 
issues, and distribution suffered as a result. Future 
underwritings will probably be priced with this ex- 
perience in mind. But with demand for high grade 
corporate issues virtually insatiable, the probabili- 
ties are that with more complete absorption the 
Union Pacific issue will move higher. 

In the utility group, a new low yield was set for 
this type of financing with the recent offering of 
$15,000,000 30 year bonds of the Hackensack 
Water Co., to yield 2.39%. The Victory 214’ 
offered late last year at par are currently quoted at 
105.9 to yield 2.11%. 

In the offing is one of the largest 
corporate issues ever recorded— 
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AuG. 26, 1939 = 100 


$125,000,000 Shell Union Oil debent- 


ures, and still under consideration 
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10 SECOND GRADE RAILS 


are a number of refunding issues 
which will be floated to retire bonds 
sold as recently as last year. 

There is no valid question as to the 
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10 FOREIGN GOV'T. 





ability of the market to absorb new 
issues. It has been estimated that 
funds are accumulating in the hands 
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of institutional investors at the rate of 
$6,000,000,000 annually, only a part 
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of which can be absorbed by available 
corporate bonds and mortgages. The 
only other possible way in which the 
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10 HIGH GRADE INDUSTRIALS 


deficiency might be supplied would be 
through a revision in U. S. Treasury 
policies directed toward the reduction 
200 
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10 HIGH GRADE UTILITIES 
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SCALE FOR ALL INDEXES EXCEPT 10 SECOND GRADE RAILS 











of bank holdings of Governments and 
their diversion to institutional and in- 
dividual investors. 
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al CENTRAL NEW YORK POWER CORP. 


PREFERRED STOCK 5% SERIES: This 
company will redeem on April 235, 
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1946, all of its presently outstanding preferred 
stock 5% series, at $105 per share, plus the divi- 
dends accrued and unpaid thereon to April 25th, 
in the amount of $1.17 per share, or a total of 
$106.17. Payment of such redemption price will 
now be made to the respective orders of the holders 
of the shares to be redeemed at the Bankers Trust 
Co., 16 Wall Street, New York City, upon surren- 
der of the certificates for such stock accompanied 
by an appropriate letter of transmittal. 






WESTERN PACIFIC INCOME BONDS: Earnings of 
this company for 1945 were sufficient to pay on May 
1, 1946, the full 414 % interest on the general mort- 
gage income bonds. More than $3,820,000 of this 
issue had been converted into common stock recently 
and $5,000,000 have been called for redemption on 
May Ist. Only about $11,837,000 of the income 
bonds are expected to remain outstanding. 





THIRD AVENUE RAIL- 


redeemed at $115 a share plus accrued dividends and 
the 414% preferred at $106 a share, plus accrued 
dividends. Holders may obtain immediate payment 
at the Lawyers Trust Co., New York City. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL—CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS & NEW 
ORLEANS JOINT "A" 5s OF 1963: There has been 
a good demand for this issue recently which carried 
it up to a new high of 103% as compared with a 
low of 100 this year. The low in 1945 was 81g. 
The issue is callable at $110. There are 
$43,100,000 of this issue outstanding. This is a 
joint and several obligation of the Illinois Central 
R. R. and its subsidiary, the Chicago, St. Louis and 
New Orleans R. R. The bonds are a first mortgage 
on 168 miles of road and a second lien on 814 miles 
and a third lien on 564 miles. Fixed charges have 
been reduced to about $12,300,000, as compared 
with $18,700,000 in 1937. The present interest re- 
quirements should be earned, even under difficult 
conditions. 

















WAY FIRST MORT- 

GAGE 4s of 1960: The Suggestions for Current Investment Funds MARKET ACTION OF 
position of this issue etek: i. Cian RECENTLY ISSUED 
has been substantially Bonds: Price Price Yield BONDS AND PRE- 
improved in recent Amer. & For. Pwr. Deb. 5's, 2030...... $108 $106 4.6% FERRED STOCKS: Of 
years by large scale Intl. Tel. & Tel. Deb. 5's, 1955.......... 106 105 4.7 thirteen recent bond is- 
debt retirement. The Lehigh Coal & Nav. S. F. 3!/'s, 1970. 106 105 3.3 sues, only two are sell- 
issue now is practically N. Eng. Gas & Elec. Assn. Deb. 5's, 1950 101 1002 4.9 ing below the offering 
a first mortgage on all N. Pacific Ref. & Imp. 5's "C", 2047 11134 105* 4.4 price, namely, South- 
of the company’s prop- Pittsb gh & West Va. Ist 4Vh's, 1958-60 101 102 4.4 ern Pacific 234s of 
erties. Originally out- ee ee ee a ee... a me 4 1996 which were of- 
pending in the amount ae ae fered at 100 and the 
of $22,200,000, the heme: en Gonds: OF tad 100. $139, NC. 5.0% bid price is now 98°%4 
first 4s, as of latest ac- Beldwie L é; and Union Pacific 2%%s 

aldwin Locomotive $2.10 Pfd. 42 $40 5.0 ome 

count, had been re- Barker Bros. 41/%, ($50 Par) Pfd.... 55 554 of 1976 offered at 
duced to $16,914,000. Columbia Gas & Elec. $6 Pfd... HOY, 110 5.4 10814, this price now 
Fixed charges of the Curtis Publishing $4 Prior Pfd. 75 15 53 107%. It is noteable 
System in the year Sharon Steel $5 Pfde...cccccccs 103 1054.8 that the two issues 
ended Dec. 31, 1945, Stokely-Van Camp $1 Prior Pfd......... 22 210 4.5 mentioned are rail- 
had been reduced to roads. ‘Ten issues were 
$787,640 against $1,- * Not prior to July 1, 1952. N.C.—Not callable. Public Utility bonds 
500,000 in the early and they are all selling 
1930s, Third Avenue several points above 


Railway has earned its fixed charges in every year 
of the 1929-44 period, averaging 1.77 times interest 
requirements. In 1945, owing to an increase in oper- 
ating expenses of $1.6 million a deficit of $554,312 
was shown after charges. Lower costs, however, are 
probable this year. Price range of this issue this 
year has been: High 977; Low 8814; Last 96. 


NEW ENGLAND LIME CO.: This company has or- 
dered a distribution of 414% interest, to be paid 
July 1, 1946, on its debenture 3-6s of 1966. The 
payment represents six months fixed interest of 
144% and 3% additional interest as provided in 
the indenture. The full year’s requirements of 6% 
was earned over three times in 1945. 


MERCK & CO., INC.: | This company has called for 
redemption on June 17th all of its 544% and 444% 
cumulative preferred stock. The former will be 
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the original offering price, the largest gain being 
registered in Minnesota Power & Light 3s of 
1975, offered at 102.46 as compared with a bid 
price now of 108. Six preferred stocks have been 
sold recently, all of which are now above the original 
offermg price. The largest gain has been in Mo- 
nongahela Power 4.40% preferred stock offered at 
1031, as compared with a bid now of 112. 


BROOKLYN UNION GAS CO.: This company is 
preparing a plan to refund its outstanding funded 
debt. This comprises $29,240,000 314 % first mort- 
gage bonds and $11,850,000 of 4% debentures, 
both maturing in 1969. The funding plan will in- 
clude issuance of $10,000,000 of preferred stock 
together with new mortgage bonds and serial notes. 
A special stockholders meeting will be held early 
in May and approval of holders of two-thirds of the 
754,364 capital shares is necessary. 
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EDITORIAL: 


oad °@ NOWLEDGE Is POWER.” 

There has been an astounding—almost 
unbelievable—resurgence of effort to obtain educa- 
tion. Colleges and universities are literally “bulg- 
ing at the seams,” and are being compelled to turn 
away hundreds of applicants. Crowded classrooms 
in trade schools and specialized institutions, offer- 
ing “courses” in practically every subject under 
the sun, are the rule. The opportunity for 
returned veterans to obtain generous educational 
advantages at the expense of the Government is 
the most popular section of the G.I. Bill of 
Rights. 

It is as if almost 


The Thirst for Knowledge 


All of which is, of course, most heartening to 
our professional educators. It is a national phe- 
nomenum which must cause those prognosticators 
of gloom to pause and reconsider the charges of 
indifference and mental laziness with which they 
have so frequently indicted our younger genera- 
tions. 

It has taken no national campaign or other or- 
ganized stimulus to bring home the fact that the 
greatest era of opportunity lies just ahead—an era 
which will mine untold wealth in new technologi- 
cal advances, new products, new advantages, and 
a better life for everyone. The most prolific oppor- 
tunities, the most 





overnight vast num- 


munificent rewards, 





bers of our young 
men and women 
obeyed an identical 
impulse, and are 
bent on slaking their 
thirst for knowledge 
and acquire new 


skills. 
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¢ This Department is dedicated to serve men in building up a reserve 
through every known means that will create stability—bringing the com- 
forts and joys of life—and happiness. 

It's our contribution, too, toward the firming of the foundation of 
our economy so that we will retain ur status as free men and women 
in a new world. 

To you, our subscribers, we extend an opportunity to assist in spread- 
ing this doctrine toward security and right thinking—in the schools and 
universities, and in your own homes and offices. 

We are happy to cooperate and serve. 

C. G. Wyckoff, Publisher. 








and the heartiest ac- 
claim can be confi- 
dently expected only 
by those who are 
mentally prepared 
and alert, for— 

‘“‘Knowledge is 
Power.” 
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Guarantee 
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By NATHANIEL M. GIFFEN, JR. 


1 HO IS GUARANTEED . . . what does the guar- 

antee do for me?” These are common and 
logical questions advanced by former servicemen in 
consulting home financing institutions about their 
GI privileges under the GI Bill of Rights. It is 
reminiscent of the “Who is insured?” query which 
circulated back in 1934 when the FHA insured 
mortgage was introduced. The public was confused 
—home buyers often had the impression that their 
personal residential investments were guaranteed 
against deterioration. A similar assumption pre- 
vails today relative to the GI home loan. 


In depressing 1934, the Government wished to 
stimulate employment and decided that housing 
could create many jobs. And, in order to encour- 
age financial institutions to extend liberal credit 
for housing purposes, the Government created a 
mortgage insurance plan (the F.H.A.) to protect 
the lenders. It was so arranged that the home buyers 
paid for the insurance premium in the course of 
their monthly payments. Naturally, the properties 
had to meet certain minimum residential construc- 
tion standards to qualify for insurance—that was 
the extent of the home owner’s protection under the 
F.H.A. 

The GI home loan guarantee was established 
under a similar theory. The Government wished to 
encourage private lenders to finance homes for re- 
turning Veterans on the most liberal credit terms. 
Without charge to the borrowing Veteran, the 
Government (through the Veterans Administra- 
tion) will guarantee his mortgage lender against 
loss up to $4000. There is no insurance premium 
payable by the ex-GI and he is liable only for a 
maximum, flat interest rate of 4 per cent per 
annum. Reasonable protection for the Veteran in 
this home buying venture is provided by an im- 
partial appraisal of ‘his property by a Government- 
approved appraiser plus the financial institution’s 


Veterans can purchase a $10,000 home 
without making any cash outlay. 


* THE * * k* kK *k* * * 










usual appraisal procedure to protect its interests. 

Prior to the enactment of the GI Bill of Rights, 
it was customary that the home buyer show his 
good faith in the transaction by investing cash of 
his own. Twenty percent of the appraised value 
was about the minimum down-payment generally 
accepted before World War II. The Government 
and sponsors of the GI Bill of Rights reasoned that 
“GI Joe” might not have the 20% in cash after 3 
or 4 years as a “PFC”. There were miscellaneous 
readjustment expenses such as new wardrobes and 
new furniture to be considered. Accordingly, the 
guarantee provision was designed to ease down- 
payment requirements. Nation-wide relief was 
achieved by authorizing Federal Savings and Loan 
Associations and National Banks to finance homes 
under the GI Bill of Rights without down-pay- 
ments as long as 20% of the individual loan is guar- 
anteed. Therefore, a Veteran can purchase a 
$10,000 home on the basis of a $2,000 Government 
provided guarantee—without a cash payment! 
Where necessary, State Governments also have 
been enacting legislation to permit State Chartered 
mortgage lending institutions to make similar 
100% loans. 

Of course, it is to the Veteran’s advantage to make 
a down-payment if he has the cash. His savings 
may be earning only 2% while he’ll be charged 4% 
on what he owes on the mortgage. The larger the 
down payment, the less he’ll pay out in interest 
charges. In addition, the monthly mortgage pay- 
ment decreases in direct proportion to the amount 
of the down-payment. Under the maximum 25 year 
repayment term, the basic monthly payment on a 
$10,000 home (without down-payment) would be 
$52.80 or $5.28 per (Please turn to page 42) 
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By EDWIN A. MULLER 


$20,000 Annuity 


Sir: I was much interested in reading your article on 
annuities in the Feb. 16th issue. Will you please let me 
know what income I could get on $20,000 at age 67. Being 
a woman I believe the rates are not as good as for a man, 
as women are supposed to live longer. My idea would be 
to invest $5,000 each with four companies so that the in- 
come would be paid me at different times, quarterly, not 
monthly or on a yearly basis for each company. 

Would you be good enough to suggest four of the best 
rated insurance companies and let me know how to get in 
touch with them. Also let me know what my rate of income 
would be with or without the refund clause. 

E.L.A., Englewood, New Jersey. 


A Single Premium of $20,000 would produce a 
Monthly Income of $113.80 on a non-refund basis. 
With instalments continued to a named beneficiary 
in the event of your death the yield would be $89.00 
monthly. The instalments would be continued until 
the $20,000 is returned. 

The rates quoted are of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company, one of the larger American companies 
which I have no hesitancy in recommending for the 
whole amount of premium. However, if you wish it 
can be placed in four different companies in the 
amounts of $5,000 each, such as the Berkshire Life 
Insurance Company, The Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company, The John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Fidelity Mutual Life In- 
surance Company or many others. 

Quite a few inquiries which have been received 
raised the question of the stability of American Life 
Insurance companies as indicated by the above re- 
quest, in that the annuities be placed in four com- 
panies. I might say that any individual American 
company would be satisfactory “if there is no dif- 
ference in rate” to assume the entire premium for 
Single Premium Annuities up to $25,000. If dis- 
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tribution is necessary for some specific reason this 
can always be arranged without jeopardizing the 
income of the proposed annuity contract. 


Deferred Annuities 


Sir: I am submitting for your information the following 
facts relative to a deferred annuity and would value your 
suggestions. 

(1) Age—41. (2) Length of deferred period—I prefer an 
annuity beginning any time after the first year, with no 
specified deferred period. In other words, the advantage of 
the policy available from Manufacturers of Canada, or Great 
Western Life of Canada, for example, is that the annuitant 
can call for payments to begin any time after the first year, 
whereas the policies available from most American companies 
have specified deferred periods. (3) Amount of single premi- 
um-—$10,000.00. 

I had been led to believe that the Canadian companies 
mentioned above were practically the only two companies 
now offering these contracts. Whether this is so or not, I 
should very much appreciate knowing whether you feel that 
there is any particular advantage or disadvantage in buying 
a policy from one of these companies rather than from one of 
the large American concerns. 

H.R.H., Pasadena, Calif. 


Among the larger American companies, the 
Aetna Life and the Connecticut General both write 
Single Premium Deferred Annuities, but you must 
specify at the outset the age at which you wish the 
income to become payable. In other words, their 
contracts do not permit election of the income after 
the contract has once been established. 


The United States Life and the Columbian Na- 
tional are two American companies issuing Single 
Premium Retirement Annuities under which you 
may elect the income any time from age 50 on. For 
instance, $10,000 single premium would produce at 
age 51, $53.80 monthly for life without refund or 
$48.60 with refund, and the contract also could be 
surrendered for its then cash value of $11,400. The 
figures for income to begin at age 60 would be 
$81.30 without refund or $69.20 with refund. At 
age 65 $104.80 without (Please turn to page 42) 
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More people than ever before have become 
potential investors in sound securities. 


T HAS OFTEN BEEN SAID of preferred stocks that 

they are “neither fish, nor fowl, nor good red 
meat,” implying that they do not offer the investor 
the same degree of safety that bonds do, although 
having a fixed rate of return, and have only limited 
appeal from the standpoint of possible capital ap- 
preciation. From this it might logicallly be con- 
cluded that the investor emphasizing safety in his 
program would be better off confining his commit- 
ments to bonds, while if capital apprecfation is his 
aim, common stocks would be the better medium. 
This, however, over-simplifies the status of pre- 
ferred stocks, for as a matter of fact preferred 
stocks can be employed to advantage in certain 
types of investment planning. 

From a corporate standpoint, preferred stocks 
afford a medium for financing which, should dif- 
ficulties arise later necessitating the omission of 
dividends, could not be used to throw the company 
into receivership, as would be the case if bond inter- 
est were defaulted. To “‘sweeten” preferred stocks, 
however, provision is usually made, although not 
in all cases, for the accumulation of unpaid divi- 
dends and any unpaid dividends must be made up 
before common stockholders would be entitled to 
any dividends. Regardless of whether preferred 
stock dividends are cumulative or not, they have 
first call on earnings ahead of the common stock. 
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By ROBERT PITMAN 


Other provisions which may be found in this type 
of security include an annual sinking fund for the 
retirement of a stated number of shares annually, 
and a retirement, or call, price. The call price is 
the price at which the issuing company is privi- 
leged to retire all, or part, of the issue and holders 
of the shares have no alternative but to accept the 
retirement price and turn in their shares. The ma- 
jority of callable preferred stocks have a retirement 
price at a premium over their par value. For ex- 
ample, a 6% preferred stock, $100 par value, might 
provide for its retirement at $105. This call price 
has the effect of placing a ceiling on the market 
value. The shares would have little investment at- 
traction at, say $110, unless there were definite 
indications that the company might not elect to 
avail itself of its call privilege. If an investor were 
to require such an issue at $110 and within the 
next year it is called for retirement he would be out 
of pocket $5 a share, wiping out all but $1 of the 
annual dividend. 

The majority of preferred stocks carry a fixed 
dividend. There are types of preferred stocks which 
provide for the participation of holders in the issu- 
ing company’s profits to an amount in excess of 
the fixed rate; there are also preferred stocks which 
provide for conversion into common stock. For the 
purpose of this discussion, however, we shall be 
concerned only with the conventional type preferred 
issue. 

Carrying a fixed rate of return, high grade pre- 
ferred stocks within such limitations as may be im- 
posed by their call price are subject to the same 
price factors as bonds, i.e., the trend of interest 
rates. High grade noncallable preferred stocks have 
over a long period of time followed a price course 
of practically the same pattern as that shown by 
high grade bonds, and like high grade bonds, the 
current market values of such issues are at or close 
to an all-time peak, and the rate of return to the 
investor asaresultisatan (Please turn to page 42) 
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Market Of Stocks 

Whether the market’s recovery 
from the February low is a tech- 
nical rally within a_ still un- 
finished intermediate correction 
or the start of an advance to new 
highs in the averages remains to 
be demonstrated. Meanwhile it 
is, even more than normally, ‘a 
market of stocks.” While some 
issues remain stalled, not much 
above their reaction lows to date, 
a considerable number of others 
have easily made new peaks. The 
latter. run predominantly — to 
stocks of companies which have 
a relatively open road to higher 
earnings and dividends this year. 
That makes sense, whereas unin- 
formed speculation does not. 


Allied Stores, Celanese, Marshall 
Field, Goodrich, Consolidated 
Natural Gas, Lone Star Cement, 
Montgomery Ward, Continental 
Oil, Pfizer, Bulova Watch, Lee 
Rubber, United Drug, West Vir- 
ginia Pulp & Paper. All of these 
have previously had_ favorable 
comment in these notes, among 
others which also are now out- 
running the market. 


Still They Come 


A week without a few more 
stock splits would be news. The 
stocks fall into two classes: high- 
priced thin-market 
issues. Sometimes both char- 
acteristics are present. Some 
possibilities, rumored and_ other- 


issues or 


























Some recent new highs include’ wise, are American Air Isines, 
_ INCREASES SHOWN IN RECENT EARNINGS REPORTS 

1945 1944 
American Safety Razor. ...............:2::-:00 Year Dec. 31 $4.00 $2.95 
Beech Aircraft Year Sept. 30 9.30 6.76 
Chesebrough Mfg. Year Dec. 31 8.40 7.38 
Conde Nast Publ. aa Ps 4.28 3.12 
Cooper-Bessemer i. Oe ee 2.51 2.46 
Fedders Mfg. a Ce a 33 .07 
General Precision Eauip. .....................0--+- erie ge 2.31 1.94 
Intl Business Machines Ponanre Pe 9.51 8.90 
Reliable Stores ee ae 2.25 2.07 
Seaboard Oil of Delaware .................-...- sili 2.20 1.52 
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American Home Products, Beth: 
lehem Steel, Chrysler, Distillers 
Corp.-Seagrams, Dow Chemical, 
H. L. Green, Bohn Aluminum, 
Thompson Products, National 
Distillers, Johns-Manville, Para- 
mount Pictures, and  Hiran 
Walker-Gooderham & Worts. 


Equity Financing 


One of the things which has 
tended to make for stock market 
inflation has been the low level of 
new financing via common stocks. 
When ‘“tventure money” can find 
outlets only in the same _ old 
stocks, naturally the prices are 
progressively forced up. How 
ever, equity financing has_ re- 
cently been coming increasingly 
into vogue. That is a good thing. 
even though a considerable per- 
centage of the offerings are 
definitely speculative, as __ is 
clearly indicated by the under- 
writers. Common — stock — new 
capital financing in March was 
the highest for the month in 
many years. In view of thie 
strong working capital position 
of business generally — despite 
many individual exceptions— 
stock financing is unlikely, how- 
ever, to get back to the levels of 
1926-1929 within the forseeable 
future. Meanwhile, Government 
bond offerings will largely dry 
up, for revenue now is running 
ahead of spending; but savings 
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continue to accumulate at a rate 
far above pre-war. From all 
present signs, institutional inves- 
tors will face something like a 
famine in high-grade bond offer- 
ings in the months ahead, tending 
to push market prices still higher 
and yields still lower. To say the 
least, that will hardly be bearish 
on good common stocks. 


Dual Rail Market 


We have a dual rail market to- 
day. Rail equities with a good 
dividend outlook have been meet- 
ing with investment and semi- 
investment demand, despite the 
voming sharp increase in labor 
costs. These include Atchison, 
Norfolk & Western, Chesapeake 
& Ohio, Louisville & Nashville, 
Virginian and Union Pacific: 
also, in lesser degree, Southern 
Pacific and Southern Railway. 
On the other hand, the most 
speculative rails remain generally 
close to their February reaction- 
lows. The severest test is still 
ahead, for monthly rail earnings 
will make much poorer year-to- 
year comparisons shortly as most 
roads begin to accrue for the 
wage increases. 


The Score Card 


Twenty companies omitted 
dividends during March, against 
none in that month last year. 
However, there were 55 increases, 
compared with only 15 a year 


ago, while initial payments 
totalled 59, against 24. The 
favorable changes remain de- 


cidedly in the majority. Unless 
the coal strike is unexpectedly 
protracted, probably most of the 
bad dividend news is out of the 
way, while the best dividend news 
is still ahead. 


Rail Equipments 

The OPA may possibly have 
announced decontrol of a number 
of capital good items before you 
read this. The biggest single field 
freed from price rule from Wash- 
ington will be rail equipment, in 
which this year’s dollar volume 
should foot up to around $1 bil- 
lion. It should make a big differ- 
ence in profits. Most of these 
stocks have lagged in the recent 
market recovery. If they cannot 
come to life in response to the 
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good price news, one would have 
to suspect some trouble more 
basic than prices. This column 
does not know what that might 
be. True, it is an industry of 
over-capacity for normal times, 
but normal times seem two years 
or more away. And if one figures 
on normality, how many stock 
groups are not too high? 


The Rubber Stocks 

The rubber group has recently 
shown more life than in some 
months, having been a bit lag- 
gard during most of the postwar 
market rise. The latter is under- 
standable, since these stocks rose 
sensationally in 1942-1943-1944, 
and are historically among the 
highest issues. Renewed strength, 
after a protracted consolidation 
phase, might well imply impor- 
tant further rise. The industry 
appears assured of at least two 
years of boom business, and of 
generally good business for as 
long as the boom in auto produc- 
tion lasts. The latter is put at 
three to four years. It is believed 
that the advance in producing 
efficiency, as compared with pre- 
war, is among the highest in the 
manufacturing field, promising 
satisfactory margins and excel- 
lent per share earnings. It is in- 
teresting to note, though it does 
not surprise us, that Goodrich 
has become the market leader of 
the group; and that U. S. Rub- 
ber, formerly No. 1, is, as this is 


written, the lowest in price 
among the Big Four. Besides 
Goodrich, Firestone, Goodyear 


and Lee Rubber have made new 
bull market highs. U. S. may 


have made a new peak before you 
read this. The prospect of 
financing, to pay for expansion, 
has been holding back General 
Tire, although it is second to 
none in get-up-and-get. Indeed, 
in the efficiency of its newly-per- 
fected tire-making machinery it 
perhaps tops the industry at 
present. 


Decontrol of Machinery 

We voiced a warning here two 
weeks ago against getting over- 
bearish on the machinery stocks, 
in which there have been some 
dividend casualties due largely to 
price-ceiling difficulties. In ex- 
pectation of full decontrol im- 
minently, this group began to 
perk up last week. Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool, which had nose- 
dived on the passing of the divi- 
dend, rose with especial sharp- 


ness. Price control for most 
types of capital goods never 


made too much sense. Nor does 
it make a great deal of sense, for 
that matter, in automobiles. 
where three big companies do 
90% of the business, compete 
intensely with each other, and 
have always aimed prices at at- 
tracting the maximum possible 
number of customers rather than 
to hold an umbrella over the 
heads of smaller competitors. 
This column would not be sur- 
prised to see Congress, in extend- 
ing OPA, attach an automatic 
decontrol formula under which 
the motor industry might be on 
its own by the end of this year. 
It will be pouring out cars at a 
record rate before the third quar- 
ter closes. 





DECLINES SHOWN IN RECENT EARNINGS REPORTS 
































1945 1944 
Aluminum Corp. of America ....................-- Year Dec. 31 $2.85 $4.42 
Atlas Tack — e 1.42 1.72 
Fairbanks, Morse ee 4.34 4.75 
Inspiration Consol. Copper ..................-00--+ ag 1.13 1.34 
Omnibus Corp. ae 1.34 1.57 
Parmelee Transp. Pegs? 1.71 1.97 
Pennsylvania Coal & Coke ..............-.0+000-+0- > pee I 2.73 
Philadelphia Co. nse 76 92 
Poor & Co. "B" ~ ee 1.13 1.44 
United Gas Corp. ee ee 84 87 
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The G.I. Guarantee 





(Continued from page 37) 


$1,000 of loan. A $2,000 down- 
payment would reduce this 
monthly expense to $42.24. 

If the entire guarantee of 
$4,000 is utilized in purchasing 
a home, you have no guarantee 
remaining for non-real estate 
purposes. Conversely, you might 
use the maximum $2,000 business 
loan guarantee which would erase 
all home loan guarantee privi- 
leges. On the other hand, you 
might utilize a $2,000 guarantee 
(half of maximum real estate 
guarantee) in purchasing a 
home; this would leave you a 
$1,000 guarantee (half of max- 
imum non-real estate guarantee) 
available for business purposes. 

Contrary to some popular be- 
lief, a guaranteed loan does not 
“marry you to the house”. The 
property, which you purchased 
for your home, may be sold with- 
out restrictions. This is another 
angle to consider “when you are 
spending your guarantee”.- The 
future is not predictable. Your 
family may outgrow the present 
home; you might shift your busi- 
ness interests to another city. 
Therefore, it would be advisable 
to conserve part of the $4,000 
real estate guarantee in the event 
that purchase of a second home 
becomes necessary. 





Answers to Insurance 
Inquiries 





(Continued from page 38) 


refund or $85.70 with refund. 
Similarly the cash value at 60 
would be $13,620 and at age 65 
$15,040. 

Under the Single Premium 
Retirement Annuity as quoted by 
the United States Life and the 
Columbian National Life you 
have the option of electing in- 
come of the cash value at any 
time as previously stated. This 
will give you some flexibility so 
that if at a future time you need 
a lump sum in cash a part of the 
annuity contract may be sur- 
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rendered to obtain this, the bal- 
ance would still be providing the 
income which you had originally 
purchased. 





Preferred Stocks in Today's 
Investment Program 





(Continued from page 39) 


historical low. The average yield 
on such issues at the present time 
is about 3.5 per cent, whereas 
high grade bonds, well seasoned 
marketwise, are selling on a 244 
per cent basis. 

For the investor seeking a 
higher rate of return on his 
capital than afforded by bonds, 
and who is in a position to 
assume a somewhat larger rela- 
tive risk, preferred stocks would 
normally be given greater em- 
phasis. But the point is that at 
this time most preferred stocks 
are quoted at inflated prices. To 
what extent this fact would be a 
deterrent in individual cases, 
would depend upon whether the 
investor intended to follow a well 
planned preferred stock program 
over an extended period, or 
whether he plans to use pre- 
ferred stocks as a more or less 
temporary medium. In the case 
of the former, more advantage 
would probably be gained than 
lost by deferring purchase of 
preferred stocks for the time 
being; while in the latter, pre- 
ferred stocks are attractive only 
to the extent that they might be 
used to augment overall income 
return as a temporary expedient. 





Columbian Carbon 
vs. 
United Carbon 





(Continued from page 31) 


petitor in having $10.9 million in 
net current assets compared with 
$3.3 million in the case of United. 
But at that the current ratio of 
United is above-average good at 
3.2, although a bit under the 4.4 
for Columbian. The only real 
significance in this aspect is to 
show how comfortably fixed both 
concerns are to finance contem- 
plated expansion plans during 








the near term period ahead. 
With demand for all their prod- 
ucts so insistent currently, turn- 
over of inventory will be speeded 
up to ease dependence upon 
working capital. 


Dividend Record 


With an unbroken record of 
consistent earnings for many 
years past, even in the early 
1930s, Columbian Carbon has 
distributed a generous share to 
its stockholders without interrup- 
tion, the present rate being $1.47 
per annum. United Carbon, also, 
has kept out of the red in gen- 
erally depressed periods and for 
years past has always rewarded 
its shareholders with a_ liberal 
share of profits, except for a year 
or so after the 1929 panic when 
all earnings were retained in the 
business. For the last 11 years, 
distributions have been very 
stable, with the rate held at $3 
per share for seven years past. 
This rate has been amply earned 
in each period as will be noted 
from a reported net per share of 
$5.15 in 1948, $5.61 in 1944 
and $5.69 for 1945. Prior to 
Columbian’s split-up, its net on 
the old shares had averaged bet- 
ter than $6 per share for a 
decade, and average dividends 
distributed were just over $4 per 
share. The annual rate of $1.45 
currently paid on the new shares 
would contrast with the equiva- 
lent of $4.80 on the old ones. 

Reported sales of Columbian 
Carbon for 1945 came to $27 
million, almost double the $14.4 
million of United Carbon, but as 
has been pointed out, its business 
is conducted on a broader scope, 
for its volume derived from inks 
and other specialties has become 
decidedly impressive. As a result 
of apparently lower operating 
costs, however, the gross profit 
margin of United turned out as 
24.3% against 15.5% for Co- 
lumbian, but the net profit mar- 
gin narrowed much more closely. 
For United this latter item came 
to 15.7% compared with 12.4% 
for Columbian. One reason for 
this relative shrinkage by United 
is because in figuring net profits 
for 1945 it deducted $300,000 
for contingencies and saved near- 

(Continued on page 50) 
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keeping Abreast of Industrial 
~ and Company News -~ 


Organization of a new subsidiary, Federal Electric Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
reports Calonel Sosthenes Behn, president of International Tel. & Tel. Co., will result 
in wide expansion of his company's activities in promising Canadian fields. 








Except for a serious shortages of textiles, the 1946 outlook for tire production 
brightens with every passing week. According to John L. Collyer, president of the 
B. F. Goodrich Co., 90 million units may be produced this year. Only recently, the 
goal looked large at 65 million. 








A single job in General Motors Corporation requires an investment of about 
$6,500 in facilities and equipment, says Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president. Thus the 
owner of American business is the i.:vestor who risks his savings to provide tke tools 
of industry. GM stockholders number over 425,000, as of the 1945 year-end. 


Like many another industrialist, president George T. Christopher of Packard 
Motor Car Co., is non—committal in discussing 1946 earnings potentials. Present 
limiting factors beyond the company's control preclude a prediction that earnings for 
the year will be satisfactory, he feels. 


In addressing shareholders of Chicago Mail Order Co., henceforth to be known 
as Aldens, Inc., R. W. Jackson, president of the company, stated that sales for the 
first quarter exceeded last year by 30% and that profits had improved. 




















War's end has given Trans World Airline its long awaited chance for expansion, 
reports Jack Frye, its president. By the end of 1946, ton mile capacity of TWA is 
expected to be three times that achieved in 1945. 





Due to reluctance to share extensively in war production profits, Thomas J. 
Watson, president of International Business Machines Corp., has turned over to his 
Employee's Benefit Fund some $1.3 million personally accrued by him since 1943. 





Ernest T. Weir., president of National Steel Co., warns his shareholders that 
although 1945 earnings topped 1944, profits this year will be cut by strikes, OPA 
controls and other handicaps. Mr. Weir asserts that the $5 increase in steel prices 
will not cover higher costs forced upon the company. 





Progressive General Electric Co., has added 14 more scientists to its staff 
to assist in atomic research. When the company's huge modern laboratory is completed 
next year, its staff will be expanded to more than 800 researchers. 





Reports from American Can Co., indicate that first quarter earnings are like 
to reflect the impact of strikes, higher costs and material shortages. Unless the 
makers of tin plate can step up production, a shortage of containers may seriously 
affect the operations of food packers, too. 


Sales of Raybestos—Manhattan, Inc. for 1946 should exceed $40 million, accord— 
ing to statements made to its shareholders. While this would be less than the $51.6 mil— 
lion for 1945, it assures dividend stability during the entire current year. 
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~ Stockhoiders of jac ican aia Sagal Uemesetiad $ igeve re advised that although 
OPA has granted a price raise for coils and windshield wipers, this still leaves 85% 
of output without needed price relief. Also, suppliers' prices are climbing so fast 
despite end-price advances, that some losses later on must not occasion surprise. 


Venture capital continues to fast come out of its hiding place. In the first 
two months of 1946, 7,491 new concerns filed papers in the office of New York's Secretary 
of State. This compares with 2,454 newcomers in the relative period last year. An all- 
time record for any month in history was established by 4,289 registrations in January. 


The Federal Power Commission has received another bid for the "Big Inch" pipe— 
line, this time from Big Inch Gas, Inc. Amount offered is $40 million and agreement to 
spend $50 million more to convert the facility for transportation of natural gas. 


Reconversion of carpet mills from production of military duck has been a 
tough and long job. But Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co. announce that they are now 
95% converted, and by the year end should attain the level of 1941 production. 


Since the end of the war, BE. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co. have developed 
shatter-resistant sheets of Lucité : acrylic resin with surface patterns. A wide use 
of these is predicted for ticket windows, office partitions, street light globes and 
edge—lighted panels. 


Higgins, Inc., New Orleatis, plans to spend part of its newly acquired capital 
in purchasing from the War Assets Corporation thé 1100 acre Michoud plant operated for 
the Government by its predecessor. Higgins claims to have a backlog of more than $26 
million in orders for pleasure boats. 


First heavy-duty truck axle with aluminum housing, hubs and brake shoes has 
been achieved by the Timken—Detroit Axle Co. . As 220 pounds in weight saving compared 
with malleable iron is gained, the heavier pay load permissable soon offsets the slight 
additional cost. 


Despite inside-outside temperature variations of more than 100%, windows glazed 
with Libby—Owens—Ford Glass Co's "Thermopane" atop the world's highest ski lift at ee: 
Vt., retained their clarity against condensation and frost all winter. 


Air express has been a valuable aid to progressive Reynolds International Pen 
Co. in meeting the spectacular demand for its new pen. During the last five months 
enough ball—point pens have been shipped by plane to fill 25 freight cars. 

















Although manufacturers of washing machines and electric irons were granted 
a 7.7% price increase by OPA last fall, the agency has now upped it by another 1.8% as 
an offset to increased labor costs. 


When New York's new Idlewild Airport opens in the near future, night flying 
pilots will discover an interesting innovation in the lighting of landing strips. 
Replacing the familiar streamers. from search lights will be solid walls of light reach-— 
ing skyward. Westinghouse Electric engineers designed the improvement. 


Anticipating a growing market for its specialities in Canada, Minneapolis— 
Honey well Regulator Co. has purchased a new plant in Toronto which will triple its 
Canadian manufacturing facilities. 


Shareholders in Electric Boat Co. on May 15 will vote on an interesting plum. 
The directors have proposed authorization of no par preferred to be issued as a stock 
dividend, on a basis of one share of fe teeny to four of common. 























proposed to shareholders, the basis to be share for share, and the new concern to be 
termed The Budd Co. By issuance of 537,000 new common shares and $30 million unsecured 
debentures, present term debts of the two concerns will be retired and additional work 
ing capital provided, 
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* She Business Analyst 





SUMMARY 
MONEY AND CREDIT—Savings bonds redemptions 


now running ahead of sales, but by a smaller margin 
than expected. Combined debt of all governmental units 
—Federal, State and local—totaled about $291 billion 
on Apr. |. Interest charges on this huge debt amount 
to around $41 a year for each man, woman and child 
in the U, S., or an average of $3 a week per family. 
Yield on high grade corporate bonds has dropped 46%, 
in past 14 years. 


TRADE—Continuing to reflect the earlier Easter last 
year, department store sales in the week ended Mar. 23 
were only 12% ahead of last year against a cumulative 
increase of 16% for the year to date. 


INDUSTRY—Business activity continues to expand at a 
better than normal seasonal pace, and is now only 2%, 
below last year at this time. Average business volume 
during the first quarter of the current year was 2.7%, 
above the fourth quarter of 1945, but 4.79% lower than 
a year ago. Employment in early February was less than 
1% smaller than a year earlier. 


COMMODITIES—Prices of farm products continue to 
advance, with excess of demand over supply at ceiling 
prices spilling over into the black market. Cotton at 
new 22-year high. Farmer's prices are up 77.6%, since 
mid-1939 against a rise of only 26.8% for industrial 
products; yet determined efforts are being made in 
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Congress to pass the Pace bill adding farm wages to the 
parity formula. Mr. Bowles says this would boost living 
costs by 6%. 


Business Activity continues to pick up at a grati- 
fying pace and is now only 2% below last year at this 
time. At 166.2% of the 1935-9 average, this publica- 
tion's business index for March was 3.2% under the like 
month of last year, but 5.1 points ahead of February. 
The first quarter average of 163.3 was 4.7% behind the 
first three months of 1945, but 2.7%, above the fourth 
quarter. On a per capita basis, this publication's busi- 
ness index for March was 153.4% of the 1935-9 average, 
compared with 148.6 in February and 159.7 for March 
of last year. 

* *£ a 


Owing mainly to Labor-Management Disputes, 
consumption of Lake Superior iron ore in February was 
76°, under a year ago; copper consumption was 29%, 
and lead production 18%, below January; while lum- 
ber production currently is running 23% below a year 
ago. Economic Stabilizer Bowles announces that the 
Government will increase the present subsidies for Non- 
Ferrous Metals (copper, lead, zinc) instead of raising 
ceiling prices. 

* * * 


Deputy Stabilization Director Brownlee has asked 
Congress for $2.05 billion to continue Subsidies on 


(Please turn to following page) 
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Latest Previous Pre- 
Wk.or Wk.or Year Pearl PRESENT POSITION AND OUTLOOK 
Date Month Month Ago _ Harbor 
MILITARY EXPENDITURE (tf) $b Mar. 27 0.69 0.62 1.87 0.43 
Cumulative from Mid-1940.............. Mar. 27 331.8 = 331.2, 266.2 14.3 (Continued from page 45) 
food and other materials during the 1947 fiscal 
FEDERAL GROSS DEBT—$b Mar. 27 275.9 276.1 233.3 55.2 year. To support this program will cost the 
prog 
average American family around a dollar a week 
MONEY SUPPLY—Sb riser ~ approximate interest charge on 
Demand Deposits—I0! Cities... ee i i ea 
Gaseecy 0 Crees... Mar.<27 27.8 27.9 25.7 10.7. | without subsidies the rise in living costs would 
prove to be even more expensive. 
BANK DEBITS—13-Week Avge. * * 
New York City—$b.......cccccscsssses Mar. 27 7.45 7.38 6.66 3.92 The combined Debt of all the 155,000 gov- 
100 Other Cities—$b.................00 Mar. 27 8.18 8.08 7.86 5.57 ernment units—Federal, State and local—as of 
- Apr. |, 1946, stood at approximately $291 billion 
INCOME PAYMENTS—$b (cd) Jan. 12.94 14.27 13.36 8.11 | —around $2,060 per capita, against only $480 
Salaries & Wages (cd)...............-+ Jan. 8.13 8.52 9.52 5.56 | in 1940. The annual per capita interest charge 
Interest & Dividends (cd)............... Jan. 1.12 2.06 0.94 0.55 | on this huge debt is about $41, or around $3 a 
Farm Marketing Income (ag)........ Jan. 1.54 1.79 1.57 1.21 ina : ; 
alaie eck Manatee)... yang 1.65 1.80 1.66 1.28 | week for the average American family. 
* * 
CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT (cb) m Feb. 51.7 51.4 52.1 52.6 Federal Tax Collections in 1945 reached 
Agricultural Employment (cb)........ Feb. 7.0 6.8 73 8.9 | the record total of $43.3 billion—$1.2 billion 
Employees, Manufacturing (lb). “0% Qe me 15.5 13.6 | more than in 1944, Of the 1945 total, indiv- 
Employees, Government (Ib)...... - : ‘ 5.9 45 | idual income taxes contributed $19.8 billion (of 
UNEMPLOYMENT (cb) m Feb. 2.7 2.3 0.8 3.4 | which $10.6 billion was withholding taxes); cor- 
poration income taxes $14.4 billion (of which 
FACTORY EMPLOYMENT (ib4) Feb. 118 123 162 147 $9.7 billion was in excess profits taxes); Miscel- 
Ee eer ae Feb. 123 137 219 175 laneous internal revenue (excise taxes, etc.), $7.2 
Non-Durable Goods .............:c:00 Feb. 114 112 117 123 billion; and employment taxes — for social 
FACTORY PAYROLLS (ib)4 Jan. 217 215 335 198 security, railroad retirement, unemployment— 
$1.7 billion. 
* * 
FACTORY HOURS & WAGES (Ib) The steady Decline In Interest Rates during 
PRMD ROUTE. ny cusses sncecoxssscoconssnssveces Dec. 41.6 41.2 45.6 40.3 P 
ia Meee ks... Gee: 99.7 99.1 104.0 78,1 | the past 14 years is occasioning much discussion 
Wookly Wage ($)..ccceccccccccnc-- Dec. 41.43 40.82 47.44 31.79 | in financial circles. Since 1932, the yield on 
high grade corporate bonds has dropped 46%, 
PRICES—Wholesale (1b2) Mar. 23 108.4 108.4 105.1 92.2 the rate of return on insurance company invest- 
RNIN, oo screncsonnccsoce Gan: 143.0 143.1 139.7 116.1 ments is down 28%, and interest paid by savings 
Pe re eg ak ae banks has slumped 60%. Meanwhile life insur- 
, —_ ance has increased 50% in total coverage and 
COST OF LIVING (Ib3) - i 129.9 127.1 110.2 | 33° in the number insured, while mutual savings 
Food . peabesedstbarssaseestio ebbapoesescbactestonlesibanse — ed oe — cscs banks deposits have grown by 52% in volume 
— FE ETON Cn ena cy 108.3 108.3 108.3 107.8 and 27% in number. These figures disclose that, 
CORR eee ee eee Eee EEE EEEOE Eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeee Se while the number of Thrift Accounts has grown 
faster than the 15% increase in population, the 
RETAIL TRADE $b total volume of savings lags far behind th 
Retail Store Sales (cd) Dec. 8.28 7.04 7.43 4.72 | 200% expansion in all peel Bo k de reg 
Durable Goods an eee ee Dec. 1.25 1.10 1.00 1.14 x P a acai 
Non-Durable eee Dec. 7.03 5.94 = 6.43 3.58 sah 
Dep't Store Sales (mrb) ............... ~<a ne . = 0.40 Yet in spite of the pronounced down trend 
Retail Sales Credit, End Mo. (rb2) . , : GAO | in interest rates, Banking Profits have risen 
sharply since 1940, owing to a more than 
MANUFACTURERS’ counterbalancing expansion in earnings assets. 
New Orders (cd2}—Total ............. dan. 183 181 227 181 Member banks in the New York Federal Reserve 
Durable Goods ............escecceeee eens 284 175 170 267 221 District, for example, reported aggregate net 
Non-Durable Goods .................... an. 188 188 202 157 profits after taxes last year equal to 11.6% of 
Shipment (cd2)—Total oo... Jan. 185 = 195 261183 tannin ith 9.5%, in | 
ete Jan. - oa a oe ee ee 
Non-Durable Goods ...............0.04. Jan. 196 194 196 155 mn Tap ee 
* * 
BUSINESS INVENTORIES, End Mo. In recommending continuation of Price Con- 
REINO cscs Jan. i we-w a eS 
DUMANEIIIIBRS 55S osaccvapciccsssees Jan. 16.5 16.3 16.6 15.2 | Post-War Economic Policy Committee advocates, 
Wholesalers’ Ore ~ 4.2 4.3 4.0 4.6 among other amendments, adoption of the best 
NIN es cshcicpsecksccisseassssspenssnacsso? a0 “ee Pg a a three years of the 1936-40 period as a basis for 
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Latest Previous Pre- 
Wk. or Wk.or Year Pearl PRESENT POSITION AND OUTLOOK 
Date Month Month Ago _— Harbor 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY—!I—pc Mar. 23 154.9 152.8 160.1 141.8 
(M. We S.J lap... eeccccssessessssseenes Mar. 23 168.0 165.7 172.1 146.5 | fixing price ceilings. This would permit the 
: ‘ . 
INDUSTRIAL PROD. (rb)—i—np| Feb. -— ae ee ee ee 
| la ETS MER AR Feb. 142 140 141 133 | on net worth, after taxes, instead of the 4.95% 
Scakls (22 Ce” | an er Feb. 144 167 246 215 to which earnings are now restricted by the 
Non-Durable Goods, Mfr.............. Feb. 165 161 176 141 O. P. A. 
. * 
CARLOADINGS—t—Total Mar. 23 805 800 817 833 2 , ; 
Manufacturers & Miscellaneous...... Mar. 23 365 359 405 379 Even under this somewhat liberalized formula, 
eS CO WAS ere ernoereeeere Mar. 23 125 123 110 156 permissable earnings would still be less than the 
CARMI eeicssccteceoasaysan reves ehiccca stare seststoeks Mar. 23 43 48 46 43 actual average rate of manufacturing profits 
ELEC. POWER Output (Kw.H.)m Mar. 23 4,017 3,988 4,402 3,267 —" all “i = of the past — years. 
oth formulas fail to recognize that earnings 
SOFT COAL, Prod. (st) m as Be Gt NA EP bus ees imeebeeel 
Cumulative from Jan. 1.0.0.0... ce Mar. 23 147 134 141 446 build fi ial for tidi ~ 
SEOCKS, PENG! ADs sc fesccsececssscccaescsnassiee Jan. 46.3 45.7 49.5 61.8 ae a ey Se ee ee ee 
over the lean years. Apart from this, Congress 
PETROLEUM—(bbIs.) = should outlaw all regulations based upon the un- 
Crude Output, Diaily..nnearererereren Mar. 23 4.4 4.4 4.8 4.1 | realistic concept of Earnings Before Taxes. 
RAEONIN® STOCKS oon nsscnecesnstesseeors Mar. 22 104.6 104.8 98.2 87.8 
Oil ae oe. Reepuananate War. 23 37.9 37.8 42.9 94.1 a a 
eating Oil Stocks... Mar. 23 26.7 25.7 26.3 54.8 
The comparatively low level of 2.65 million 
LUMBER, Prod. (bd. ft.) m Mar. 23 403 394 484 632 : : 
Stocks, End. Mo. (bd. ft.) b.......... Feb. 3.0 3.2 33 12.6 found for Unemployment early in February is 
accounted for mainly by heavy withdrawals from 
STEEL INGOT PROD. (st.) m Feb. 3.87 1.35 7.21 6.96 | the civilian labor force which, since early July 
Cumulative from Jan. Uo... ee. Feb. 5.22 1.35 13.9 74.69 | Of last ven, hw ne ee el 
ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION male workers and 22% of female workers—a 
AWARDS (en) $m Mar. 28 134.9 105.9 37.3 93.5 total of 6,135,000. Of 7,070,000 Veterans re- 
Cumulative from Jan. I... Mar. 28 980 845 380 5,692 Sacnnd faim: the: Ania Férnen: dinlag:-the sine 
MISCELLANEOUS months interval, 2,130,000 (30%) have retired 
a er i Peeeeeseses pony 23 Ao + a from the labor force, for the time being at least; 
Hosiery Production (pairs)m.............. an. f aaa ae 
Footwear Production (pairs)m............ Dec. 34.6 40.0 35.4 34.8 3,940,000 have already — it 
Hide & Lthr. Stks., End Mo. (hds.)m Jan. 13.6 13.2 12.0 14.0 | ment; while upwards of a million are seeking, 
Anthracite Production (st)m.............. Feb. 4.8 5.0 4.4 3.8 | but have not yet found, suitable work. 
Machine Tool Shipments—$m............ Feb. 26.9 30.3 36.0 76.4 
§ ag—Agriculture Dep't. b—Billions. cbh—Census Bureau. cd—Commerce Dep't. cd2—Commerce Dep't. Avge. Month 1939—100. 


edlb—Commerce Dep't. (1935-9—I100), using Labor Bureau and other data. 
lb2—Labor Bureau, 1926—100. 
mpt—At Mills, Publishers and in Transit. 


1935-9—100. 
tons. 


Ib—Labor Bureau. 
m—Millions. 


Without compensation for population growth. 


ment and Charge accounts. 


st—Short tons. 


pc—Per capita basis. 


t—Thousands. 


en—Engineering News-Record. 
lb3—Labor Bureau, 1935-9—100. 
mrb— Magazine of Wall Streeet, using Federal Reserve Board data. 
rb—Federal Reserve Board. 


I—Seasonably adjusted Index. 
Ib4—Labor Bureau, 1939—100. It—Long 
np— 
rb2—Federal Reserve Board, instal- 


tf—Treasury and Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
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No. of 1946 Indexes—————__—_ (Nov. 14, 1936, Cl—!00) High Low Mar.23 Mar. 30 
Issues (1925 Close—100) High Low Mar.23  Mar.30 | 100 HIGH PRICED STOCKS... 106.63 97.62 103.31 —:105.18 
300 COMBINED AVERAGE... 186.2 164.5 174.0 176.9 100 LOW PRICED STOCKS... 247.97 202.59 222.51 225.64 
4 Agricultural Implements .... 236.7 204.9 217.6 222.7 & Investment Trusts ...... 81.6 70.0 75.1 76.6 
11 Aircraft (1927 Cl—100).... 284.4 247.4 264.0 261.2 3 Liquor (1927 Cl—100) . 1185.8 1000.2 1143.3 1103.1 
6 Air Lines (1934 Cl—100). oes 1023.6 1124.4 1100.4 8 Machinery  ..............c0.0.0. 206.4 181.6 194.2 194.9 
S INUROIGRE ooo. 55ceccscnisnsivonnes 4.7 143.7 181.2 194.79 S Mall Order .vccccscccsscscccccccsss BIRD 140.3 168.5 175.2R 
15 Automobile Accessories .... 3362 290.0 297.3 296.1 3 Meat Packing ...................... 123.1 111.4 113.8 115.8 
1! Automobiles ..... 62.2 54.2 55.8 56.2 13 Metals, non-Ferrous . 299.7 232.1 258.0 260.4 
3 Baking (1926 Cl.—100)... 24.5 21.1 23.7 24.5H 5 LCE CORES Se PES 38.5 32.7 38.3 38.5P 
3 Business Machines ....... _ 325.0 286.1 296.8 303.0 23 Petroleum o.......cc. 198.2 175.1 188.6 198.2 
2 Bus Lines (1926 Cl.—100).. 194.8 176.3 184.4 194.8Z 20 Public Utilities ELS eR tee 156.8 131.2 149.5 151.7 
WIGHGNMGIIB. | aSeccccccceseideteccsvenves 258.6 238.3 249.4 254.9 5 Radio (1927 Cl.—100).. 42.0 35.2 35.2 35.4 
2 iGo (MNIRG) ooc60c0s5c0ci5..02000 32.4 26.4 26.9 26.4a 8 Railroad Equipment ............ 110.6 94.8 94.8a 98.8 
4 Communication _ .................. 99.7 82.0 83.7 82.0a MME NO MAE ooa8 cs cacasccivdsbixsesvans 40.8 34.9 35.2: 35.6 
13 Construction 79.6 67.9 72.6 73.6 ne RMN oo oho evade picts caidiscates 56.7 39.1 44.8 42.9 
7 Containers ....... 431.3 384.8 414.1 421.9 2 Shipbuilding <cacs WINS 122.5 169.2 171.6Z 
8 Copper & Brass ees see ee 141.8 108.7 125.4 124.2 CO ne .. 614.0 568.5 587.8 594.1 
2 Dairy Products: ............:.... . Fel 64.6 77.1 76.4 OF Sieh Ge itt. 5 scree. . 145.6 119.1 129.1 131.2 
5 Department Stores ............ . WHS 89.7 107.2 112.3Z ERC Eee eee ee eens 88.9 75.7 81.4 83.4 
5 Drugs & Toilet Articles........ 253.0 194.8 243.1 253.0Z CU TT pepe te ra 264.1 241.7 256.8 260.3 
2 Finance Companies ............ 296.5 268.9 288.5 295.4 oe NGmNES 632525 os vere cated, 160.0 126.7 147.2 156.8 
el ee ere eee 226.1 205.5 216.9 218.5 3 Tires & Rubber oo... §649.8 42.5 47.6 49.8R 
2 Food Stores ...........0...5- 91.6 73.8 ide 91 AD Lat CLEA GR ea ste 96.1 86.8 95.0 93.8 
Sri PRRRTNURNNR co scoc; <osccczedicleveecccvones 116.7 105.2 110.2 1g 2 Variety Stores ......:....:::..:. . 356.7 318.5 349.7 354.2 
3 ‘Gold Mining: 2.2....:...-06:0:0s-0060 1346.1 1161.3 1192.1 1161.34 18 Unclassified (1945 Cl—100) 113.6 98.2 103.0 106.2 








New HIGH since: H—1937; P—1931; 


Q—1930; R—1929. 


Z—New all-time HIGH. 


a—New LOW since 1945. 
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Trend of Commodities 





Whatever we said in the last several issues could be re- 
peated again. The trend in commodity prices is upward. 
After about a week's reaction in March, the Dow Jones 
futures index advanced to record another all-time high. 
The rise, as before, was due entirely to cotton (imposition 
of higher margins became effective April 9.) Cotton 
crossed the 28c level for the first time since 1922. Wheat 
came in for some attention when the May contracts at 
Chicago, which had an open interest of some 9!/, million 
bushels, were settled on March 27 at $1.83!/, in accord- 
ance with regulations of the Board of Trade. The main 
purpose of this, we believe, was to increase shipments of 
grain. Many holders of cash grains had hedges in the 
market and could not release the grain as it was impos- 
sible to re-purchase their hedge in the May Contract. 

Spot prices move more slowly than futures, but they 


move in the same direction. The B.L.S. daily commodity 
index is above the 190 level and in new high ground. Food. 
stuffs and import items have held steady in recent weeks, 
while industrial and farm prices continued to advance. The 
broad weekly index is also higher with a sharp advance in 
textile products and building materials. As the chart re. 
veals, this index is now in the clear and headed for the 
1920 peak. 

What started as a bulge in the price line is now a 
definite break-through. Unless the Administration pulls 
itself together at once, we are in for real inflation. Late 
in March the Senate approved the Senate companion of 
the Pace Bill, a most inflationary piece of legislation. To 
find out what it means to you, re-read the article by Nor. 
man T. Carruthers in the March 16 issue, in which he pre. 
dicted this action and gave the history of the Farm Bloc, 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR INDEX OF 28 BASIC COMMODITIES 
Spot Market Prices — August 1939, equal 100 


Date 2 Wk. | Mo. 3 Mo. 6 Mo. 1 Yr. Dec. 6 
Mar. 30 Ago Ago Ago Ago Ago 1941 


28 Basic Commodities ........ 190.2 189.9 188.6 187.3 185.1 183.8 156.9 
11 Import Commodities .... 170.7 170.7 170.7 168.9 168.9 169.0 157.5 
17 Domestic Commodities.. 204.0 203.5 201.2 200.1 196.4 193.6 156.6 


"RAW MATERIALS SPOT INDEX 


MAR. 





DEC. JAN. FEB. 
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99 
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14 Raw Materials, 1923-5 Average equals 100 


Aug. 26, 1939—63.0 Dec. 6. 1941—85.0 


1946 1945 1944 1943 1941 1939 1938 1937 
ONIX. coscnecss 97.7 958 845 92.9 85.7 783 65.8 93.8 
Liew sesssscsscecee 95.5 936 91.8 89.3 74.3 61.6 57.5 64.7 





Date 2 Wk. | Mo. 3 Mo.6 Mo. § Ye. Dee.t 
Mar. 30 Ago Ago Ago Ago Ago 19%! 


7 Domestic Agricultural... 239.5 238.0 236.8 233.7 227.1 225.9 163.9 
I2UEOOGSHINS, 02. 5 -0:ccsngsesspss~ 216.6 216.4 215.2 213.2 209.1 209.0 169.2 
16 Raw Industrials .............. 173.3 172.0 170.7 169.7 168.8 166.4 1482 


COMMODITY FUTURES INDEX 
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Average 1924-26 equals 100 


1946 1945 1944 1943 1941 1939 1938 1937 
Pig N Ss ccovese 109.71 106.41 98.13 96.57 84.60 64.67 54.95 82.44 
LOW esccscsczesss 104.21 93.90 92.44 88.45 55.45 46.59 45.03 52.03 
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COMMODITY HIGHLIGHTS 





COPPER .... If supply of and demand for copper are to be brought into 
line, prices must be increased. The current ceiling price is 11.775¢ a pound 
f.o.b. refinery. This is several cents a pound below world prices and the trend 
is still upward. At the present time a subsidy is being paid to the high cost 
producers, 

The supply situation continues to deteriorate. The February use of copper 
slumped some 30,000 tons from the January rate due to strikes and shut downs 
in the brass mills and other related industries. Manufacturers’ copper require- 
ments at the end of February were placed at 686,000 tons against supplies on 
hand and on order of around 440,000 tons. 

A series of strikes in the industry has reduced production steadily in recent 
weeks until it is now down to almost nothing. The workers will receive a sub- 
stantial increase, there is no question of that. This means higher prices for 
copper. The extent of the strikes makes it impossible for production, for the 
balance of the year, to meet the pentup demand. 

The Government has announced that subsidies will be used to forestall any 
increase in price ceilings for copper, lead or zinc. These subsidies will be paid 
under the premium price plan which has been in operation since February 
1942. These will apply to both low cost mines and others. The premiums will 
be extended to certain mines whose costs previously excluded them from par- 
ticipating in the plan. Subsidies, however, can never take the place of open 
market prices. 


COTTON .... The farm bloc is again forcing through legislation to bring 
about higher prices for raw cotton. Futures crossed the 28c level last week to 
bring prices to the highest level since 1922. Prices are already far out of line 
with competing fibers and it is only a matter of time before economics catches 
up with politics. The approval of the Russell Amendment as a rider to the 
wage bill does not mean that it will becomeslaw. A number of Senators took 
this means of voting against the wage bill, for the President announced that he 
would veto it if the rider were attached. 

One factor which is helping to sustain prices at this time is the steady 
increase in exports. These are going to China, Germany and Japan for relief. 
While this cotton could not be sold in world markets because of the price, yet 
the fact that it is being shipped out means that the stocks now held by the 
Government are being reduced. This makes the outlook for the new crop more 
important. Current indications are for a larger acreage than a year ago. 


BLACK PEPPER .. . One of the sharpest price advances in recent weeks was 
in black pepper. From the first of the year until March 17 all futures contracts 
at New York were bid at 10.13 cents a pound. Then the ceilings were lifted 
5c a pound and all months advanced to 15.13¢ a pound. The world price at 
this time is around 23 cents a pound. 

Stocks of pepper in the United States at the present time are very small. 
There are not more than several thousand tons compared with a normal pre- 
war consumption rate of 15,000 tons per year. The current supply is being 
stretched out by permitting manufacturers to grind only 25 per cent of their 
1941 volume, 

The reason for the current shortage is the fact that 85 per cent of the 
world's exports come from the Dutch East Indies. This area has been cut off 
from the rest of the world during the war period. During that time the plants 
have been neglected and it is estimated that this year's output will be only 
around | /3 of normal. Since a newly planted vine will not bear for three years, 
it will be some time before production can be brought back to normal. 

The Department of Agriculture has been authorized to buy 9 million pounds 
of pepper in India. In addition to this quantity we are to receive some 5 
million pounds from the combined food board. If we continue strict control 
over grindings, this total will last us a little over one year. 

A: ray of hope in the pepper trade is the report that controls over imports 
from Singapore may be eliminated shortly and free trade restored. Con- 
trolled prices in that area are well below world levels, so any release of 
controls would bring stocks into commercial channels. The world shortage, of 
course, would not be corrected, but every little bit helps. 
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SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORPORATION 


NOTE—From time to time, in this 
space, there wiil appear an advertise- 
ment which we hope will be of interest 
to our fellow Americans. This is num- 
ber 118 of a series. 


SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP. 


Conclusions 
By MARK MERIT 


Conclusions are usually more interest- 
ing than statistics. But, still, there’s 
the normal question, “On what do you 
base your conclusions?” When this 
question is invoked, it is sometimes 
necessary to present the statistics and 
the sources from which they have been 
obtained. 


The above is inspired by an occa- 
sional inquiry as to the reason why the 
consumer pays “such a high price” to- 
day for a bottle of whiskey. 


We'll make a comparison, for in- 
stance, of the present-day price of a 
bottle of our largest selling brand— 
with various other products. The in- 
creases in prices of the latter, are 
shown in the table below, compiled by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Here 
we go: 

Price Increase—From 1939 
to November 1945— 


August 


Cost of Living Index....... up 31% 
107) See (separately) up 50% 
CHORIN i ao o0eé niece (“).... up 48% 
House Furnishings.. (“)....up 46% 
Admission—Motion Picture 

Theatres (Nat’l Avg.)..... up 43% 


And now a conclusion. Except for 
additional taxes, we have not increased 
our price of America’s largest, present- 
day, selling *brand of whiskey, by as 
much as 1%, since July 1940. 


Yes, the consumer does pay more per 
bottle—but the extra he pays results 
chiefly from extra taxes. Please re- 
member that today’s Federal Excise 
Tax on whiskey is $9.00 per 100° proof 
gallon. And since America’s favorite 
blended whiskies are bottled at 86° 
proof, instead of 100° proof—and are 
sold in 4/5 quart bottles, instead of full 
quarts, the consumer pays $1.61 Fed- 
eral Excise Tax, and extras, plus 24c 
State Tax (national average), making 
a total of $1.85—tax per 4/5 quart bot- 
tle. And another conclusion: 





Not one cent of this tax money goes 
to the distiller, the wholesaler or the 
retailer. It goes to the Federal and 
State Treasuries, to defray the cost of 
government. 


*BLENDED WHISKEY 86 PROOF, 
65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 


FREE—Send a postcard to MARK MERIT 
OF SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., Dept. 
15-A, 350 Fifth Avenne, N. Y.1, N. Y., 
and you will receive a booklet contain- 
ing reprints of earlier articles on 
various subjects in this series. 
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The Bride Wore White... 


An important marriage has taken 
place in one of Armco’s plants. The 
shining ribbon of metal you see above 
is the result of that union — the bright 
beauty, rust-resistant and reflective 
properties of aluminum wedded to the 
strength and usefulness of steel. 


Another Armco "First" 


Combining the advantages of the two 
metals in one easily fabricated sheet 
is a triumph of Armco research pio- 
neering. After many tests and ex- 
periments a practical way was found 
to coat sheet steel with aluminum. 
The new product is called Armco 
ALUMINIZED Steel. Proved in a num- 
ber of important war uses, you can 


The American Rolling Mill Company \W/ 


Special-Purpose Sheet Steels 


expect it to be featured soon in car 
mufflers, oven liners, burner reflectors 
for electric ranges, and other products 
exposed to heat and to corrosion, 


tehsil Tiel 


Specialists in Sheet Steel 


Armco research men and steelmakers 
are old hands at this business. Many 
special-purpose iron and steel sheets 
have come from the Armco labora- 
tories to help manufacturers improve 
fabricating methods, reduce costs, 
and design new products that look 
better and last longer for farm, home 
and industry. The American Rolling 
Mill Company, 571 Curtis Street, 
Middletown, Ohio. Export: The 


Armco International Corporation. 


RMC 


folios. By elimination of charges 
in 1946 for accelerated amortiza- 
tion and contingency reserves, 
plus relief from excess profits 
taxes, net of both concerns could 
advance rather sharply. In this 
event, United could rather easily 
increase its dividend rate, as its 
competitor has already done. 
From the speculative viewpoint 
this factor favors a slight prefer- 
ence for its shares. Although 
United shares at 85 compare 
with Columbian shares at 40, the 
latter are near four times as 
many numerically. 





Around the World 














ly $500,000 in taxes by acceler- 
ated amortization of facilities, or 
a total of $800,000 approx- 
imately, compared with $1.25 
million abnormal amortization 
charges by Columbian. In rela- 
tion to gross profits, these rela- 
tive deductions are somewhat dis- 
proportionate, and cause some 
distortion of 1945 final net earn- 
ings. 

Both of the companies under 
discussion appear to enjoy pros- 
pects for improved sales and 
earnings in the longer range 
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term and during 1946 the trend 
is likely to become quite expres- 
sive. Based upon the current 
dividends paid, the shares of 
each concern yield about the 
same return, around 314%. As 
to price earnings ratios, how- 
ever, United Carbon shares with 
a ratio of 14.9% carry some- 
what more appeal than Colum- 
bian at 19.2, although in view of 
the bright prospects ahead, 
shares of neither concern appear 
to be unduly high priced if pur- 
chased for conservative port- 


(Continued from page 25) 


In view of this experience, a 
group of Danish economists ap- 
pointed by the Government to 
study the problem advised the 
abandonment of capital levy 
altogether on the score that it 
produces depressive effects on 
business. Instead, it is proposed 
that the Government issue low in- 
terest bearing securities to all in- 
dividuals or corporations that 
had excess purchasing power, as 
established by last year survey 
of all private assets. As the 
Journal of Commerce pointed 
out, since bonds are issued to 
only those who have cash, it is no 
longer necessary to impose a levy 
upon owners of other assets who 
are not in a position to make 
cash payment because their as- 
sets are not in liquid form. The 
decision as to the line to be 
adopted is yet to be taken. 





Potentials for Soft Drink 
Companies 





(Continued from page 33) 


drinks and other similar prod- 
ucts. Additionally, it distributes 
a selected line of fine liquors, 
brandies and wines. Production 
of Holloway’s gins now helps to 
swell volume. The company op- 
erates 28 plants and plans fur- 
ther inportant expansion. 
Speaking of expansion plans, 
no more dependable sign of com- 
pany confidence in continued 
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“es UR NEw 5-year plan calls for the expenditure of $120,000,000 in new plant WE PROVIDED JOBS FOR VETERANS and 
) alt mm ..* facilities, extensions and improvements in the distribution system, and | ¥@" Workers who were on military or wartime 

that ie : 2 p leave from the Company. Our special Veterans * 
'S other additions which will further assure a continued and dependable supply of | Bureau was organized to help returning 
wer, as energy to the Company’s electric, gas, and steam customers. employees readjust themselves to civilian life 
survey 18 This investment represents our firm faith that New York City tomorrow 
As the will attract more people, do more business, offer more jobs and opportunities fe rn “ 
pointed than ever before... it exemplifies our constant endeavor to provide the best SITES 
utility service at the lowest possible cost. g : 

ued to of P 


Bes ; Pd/ 
v 
WE MERGED our electric companies in Brooklyn 
and Queens with the parent Company for greater 


it is no 
2 a levy 


Some of the things we did last year also affect you" 

















efficiency; and we arranged added facilities for 
ets who Nearly two-thirds of 1945 was still a war what they would otherwise be paying at the rates your convenience in transacting business with us 
*) make year. However— in effect before 1931. Despite the rise in other 
7 living costs, the price of electricity on Consoli- WE STIMULATED INTEREST IN NEW YORK 
1e1lr as- dated Edison lines is now lower than ever. is an industrial center through advertising, 
i WE PAID NEW YORK'S BIGGEST TAX BILL— through special surveys, and through the pub- 
A. 1s $29,385,721 out of our total taxes of $70,485, lication of a city market survey. 
to be 000. The mount we paid the City in 1945 was ; 
} enough to run the entire Police Department for WE PUBLISHED “Serving New York"’ —describ- 
n. ing the operation and organization of the 


nearly half a year. 





Consolidated Edison System. One New York 
newspaper called it ‘‘the most comprehensive 
and colorful booklet of information about a 
public utility ever issued.’’ You can obtain 
your copy of ‘‘Serving New York’’ by writing 
to this Company, 4 Irving Place, N.Y. 3, N.Y. 


WE CUT ELECTRIC RATES AGAIN, making the 
fourth major reduction since 1930. The total 
amount of the latest reduction was $6,300,000, of 
which $2,552,000 was for residential users, who 
will save about $29,000,000 (30%) a year over 
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' voll bi oo. oe sales of age rasa etc., $298,503,000 c 
Be 3 24, ‘or payrolls =$71, , ag 

tributes econ ae cir get pape ror 2e¢ 

liquors, SE RVICE DOLLAR 11.6% for depreciation = $34,5)9,000 Ny 

yduction i WE NT | N 1 945 a ye Sata ei rg Stock 1) 

helps to H $10,945,000 (less than 4% on the money invested) 


0.5% for surplus (mostly applied to new construction and other assets) = $1,643,000 


i (not including City Sales Tax) 


*A copy of our Annual Report for the year 1945, giving details of the year’s financial results and operations, will be sent upon request. 4 “ 
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Long Distance is catching up too 


More Long Distance calls go through as you 
hold the wire. Long delays are fewer. 


The service is getting better, but we've still 
got a good way to go before we get back to 
pre-war service. 


Once we catch up with that, we'll keep right on * 
going and try to make the record even better. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM & 




















growth for this industry can be Dr. Pepper—$10 million, the 
found than to note how some latter concern long established in 


managements expect to increase 
their manufacturing facilities as 
soon as conditions permit. The 
relative amounts earmarked for 
this purpose thus far disclosed 
are about as follows: Canada 
Dry—$6 million, Coca-Cola Bot- 
tlng Co.—$850,000, Liquid 
Carbonic Co.—$8.5 million and 
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the South and preparing to 
widen its sales horizon. 

Another interesting aspect of 
the soft drink industry is its ap- 
parent ability to sustain earnings 
on a fairly even keel at times 
when severe declines in volume 
might put other kinds of business 
close to the red ink mark. This 
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favorable circumstance is due to 
fairly low overhead and wage 
factors and a convenient elastici- 
ty in promotional costs. Thus 
despite the many restrictive 
handicaps which appeared in 
1945, when shortages and heavy 
military cancellations cut into 
volume potentials, most of the 
strong concerns in the industry 
made a fair showing as to net, 
nevertheless. Earnings dipped 
somewhat, to be sure, and dur- 
ing the first half of 1946 
they probably shrank still fur- 
ther, but not enough to threaten 
dividend stability as a rule. As 
far as can be seen, however, the 
worst has now been passed and 
the full year showing for 1946 
is likely to offer much satisfac- 
tion for shareholders in the lead- 
ing concerns. Glancing still fur- 
ther ahead to 1947 and beyond, 
when the economy settles down to 
full peacetime production and 
employment at high wages in- 
creases spending potentials, both 
volume and net earnings of the 
soft drink makers should be well 
above prewar records. 









impact of Grain Restrictions 
on Various Industries 





(Continued from page 28) 


all beef slaughtering. In Chi- 
cago the purchases of the leading 
packers were 12 per cent of the 
total. Normally they are 65 per 
cent. And so it went at all of the 
leading markets. 

The Administration became 
alarmed and effective April 1 
they restored the war time con- 
trols over custom slaughtering 
in an attempt to break up the 
black market. Again the Gov- 
ernment fails to distinguish be- 
tween cause and effect. This. 
regulation and the new grain 
regulations will not bring meat 
back into normal channels. The 
outlook for the leading packers 
is not promising. 

We usually associate corn with 
the feeding of hogs, for this is 
the outlet for the bulk of the 
crop. However millions of bushels 
of corn are processed each year 
into human foods and industrial 
items. There is not one large in- 
dustry in this country which does. 
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PUGET SOUND POWER & LIGHT REPORTS 


This report not only reviews the Company’s operations for the year 1945 
but it also commemorates sixty years of pioneering, progress and development 
in making electricity available to more and more people, in an ever expanding 
field of usefulness, at constantly reduced rates. 


NET EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS. 
Net earnings for 
1945 were $4,017,- 
329—a decrease of 
$1,127,605, or 
21.9% under 1944. 
However, in 1944 there was a special 
tax saving of $1,144,000, but none in 
1945, such saving being about equal 
to the 1945 decrease in net earnings. 
Thus, net earnings for 1945 were ac- 
tually $16,395 greater than those for 
1944 before the special tax saving in 
1944. After deducting full dividends 
on the Prior Preference Stock, the 
earnings per share for the Common 
Stock for the year 1945 were $1.53, as 
compared with $2.05 in 1944. Net 
earnings per share of Common Stock 
in 1944, before the special tax saving, 
amounted to $1.52. 

Quarterly dividends on the Prior 
Preference Stock were paid in 1945 at 
the annual rate of $5 per share. Four 
dividends of 30 cents per share each 
were paid on the Common Stock. 
A dividend of 25 cents per share was 
paid on February 15, 1946. 





DEBT RETIREMENT. The Company 
made payments on 
* its serial notes to 
banks or. March 1 
and September 1, 
1945 aggregating 
$1,125,000, leaving 
a balance outstand- 
ing on December 
31, 1945 of $2,812,500. 

From January 1, 1943 to December 
31, 1945 the Company retired $3,687,- 
500 of its bank loans and made con- 
struction expenditures of about $9,- 
200,000, all from earnings and the 
use of available current assets. 





PURCHASE PROPOSAL. During the 
year the public utility districts in the 
Company’s territory presented a pur- 
chase proposal of $18 per share for 
the Common Stock and the redemp- 
tion of the Prior Preference Stock at 
$110 per share. As the Company did 
not receive evidence of the districts’ 
ability to perform, the proposal was 
not presented to stockholders. 

As soon as the districts are in a 
position to do so, it is understood that 
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court proceedings will be instituted 
to determine the validity of the pro- 
posal and the legality of the bands to 
be issued, and that a favorable con- 
clusion of such litigation will enable 
the districts to furnish the Company 
with legal and financial evidence of 
ability to perform. In such event, the 
Company, in accordance with its pre- 
viously announced policy, would sub- 
mit the proposal to the stockholders 
for their consideration and action. 


MORE FOR LESS. Puget Power’s av- 
erage rate to residen- 


Ce tial and rural custo- 
: mers went down again 
“Spy! in 1945, dropping 


40% under its 1935- 
1939 average, al- 
though other living costs have in- 
creased 327 in the same period. The 
year-end average rate was about 1.6 
cents per kilowatt-hour, or less than 
one-half the national average. The 
average annual use of electricity of 
such customers was more than dou- 
ble the national average. For the 12 
months ended June 30, 1945 the Com- 
pany’s average domestic customer used 
44% more electricity at a 10% less 
rate per kwh than the average con- 
sumer in the TVA area. 





COLUMBIA VALLEY AUTHORITY. 
Identical bills for the establishment 
of a Columbia Valley Authority are 
now before the U. S. Senate Commerce 
Committee and the House of Represen- 
tatives’ Rivers and Harbors Committee. 

The CVA measure is more sweeping 
and far-reaching in its ‘planned econ- 
omy” aspects than TVA. CVA is 
charged with responsibilities affecting 
the economic, social and cultural wel- 





fare of the people of the vast a 
affected. The CVA bill contemplates 
a complete program for transferring, 
by condemnation or purchase, the 
private utilities in the region to public 
ownership and operation. The enact- 
ment of this measure would be ex- 
tremely harmful to the Company and 
its stockholders. 


TAXES: OVER $7,800,000. Taxes 
payable forthe year 
1945 amounted to 
$7,853,166, an in- 
crease of $2,146,- 
540, or 37.6% over 
1944. These pay- 
ments to Federal, 
State and local governments exceeded 
the cotal amount of payroll charged to 
operating expenses, and amounted to 
$3.47 per share of the Common Stock, 
or more than 21/4 times the net earn- 
ings per share of Common Stock. 

The Company’s taxes for 1945, as 
shown in the Income Statement, were 
26.4 cents of each dollar of operating 
revenues, while the average Public 
Utility District taxes were about 5%, 
TVA taxes about 514%, and the Bon- 
neville Power Administration oper- 
ated entirely tax-free. 


PUBLIC POWER SITUATION. Among 
other factors vitally affecting the Com- 
pany’s welfare, the report fully and 
frankly discusses the extent and na- 
ture of the existing and potential com- 
petition from governmental agencies. 
This competition has resulted because 
of the enactment of Federal and State 
laws granting substantial tax subsidies 
and other benefits and immunities to 


public power. 





A copy of the 1945 re- 
port to stockholders will 
i be sent on request to 
| Puget Sound Power & 
|) Light Company, Main 
Office, 860 Stuart Build- 
ing, Seattle, Washington. 


\ 





NEW HEIGHTS ATTAINED 


Operating Revenues 
Electric Customers ...... 
Energy Sold—KWH .... 
Peak Demand—KW ... .. 
Annual Use per Residential 
and Rural Customer—KWH 
Average Rate per KWH—Resi- 
dential and Rural Cus- 
tomers—cents .......... 
Bus Passengers .......... . 
*Decrease. 





Increase % 

1945 Over 1944 Increase 
$28,649,520 $2,059,982 7.7 
250,242 9456 3.9 
1,745,750,208 111,118,336 68 
423,300 45,800 12.1 
2,695 306 12.8 

1.64 .08* 4.7* 

7,942,569 491,284 6.6 











A NEW FRONTIER— 
the State of 
WASHINGTON 


The State of Washington 
abounds in natural resources. 
It is rich in skilled labor, ma- 
chines, materials and markets. 
The territory served by Puget 
Power is endowed with splen- 
did economic and geographical 
advantages. 


The outstanding results 
achieved in war production 
have established a future for 
manufacturing in the State of 
Washington. National atten- 
tion is now focused on this re- 
gion because it has attained a 
real place in the industrial sun. 
It is felt that this State will, in 
the postwar period, move to 
new high levels of performance 
in three principal fields: viz., 
industrial development, foreign 
trade and aviation. Growing 
consumer markets for manufac- 
tured goods produced and fur- 
ther development of the State’s 
agricultural and other resources 
point the way to expansion of 
existing industries and the es- 
tablishment of new ones. 


Excellent foreign trade op- 
portunities are presented to the 
Puget Sound area, as the short- 
est route to the Orient. There 
is probably more widespread 
interest in Alaska today than 
ever before in the history of 
that territory. 


Domestic and foreign avia- 
tion will make great advances 
in 1946. It is anticipated that 
the Seattle-Tacoma gateway 
will become the terminus of an 
Oriental airline across the 
North Pacific. 


Washington, the State, which 
has been so prominent in pro- 
ducing for war, will continue 
to grow and prosper with peace, 





Sixty Years of Public Service 


ND POWER & LIGHT CO. | 


Frank McLaughlin, President 
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“When I changed oil this spring, I got the best—Gulfpride.”’ | 


e Gulfpride is tougher in film 


strength . . 


carbon and sludge formation. | 


Because it keeps motors clean and smooth- 
running longer, Gulfpride is more than 
worth the few cents extra. 

The only motor oil refined by the Alchlor 
process, Gulfpride is, we believe, “the 
world’s finest motor oil.” 





not use corn in form—as 
sugar, syrup, starch, alcohol, ete. 
Even the cobs and the stalks are 
utilized. 


Corn Refiners Hit 


At the moment the large corn 
refining companies are operating 
at a high rate. (As of April 1 
the use of corn in manufactured 
foods was cut 15%) but they 
are working on borrowed time. 
During the recent strike they 
were able to accumulate a little 


some 
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. tougher, too, in resisting 


THE WORLD’S FINEST MOTOR OIL 








stock. This is now being con- 
sumed, but once gone it cannot 
be replaced. Corn cannot be 
bought for money. It must be 
bartered —for sugar, protein 
feeds, or nylons. It pays the 
farmer to feed his corn and sell 
the meat at current prices. Un- 
less some adjustments are made, 
the industry will be forced to 
shut down in June or July (the 
new crop will not be available 
until October.). 


The liquor shares were favor- 
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ites in last year’s market. Con- 
sumer outlays for alcoholic bey- 
erages totaled a little over 3 bil- 
lion dollars in 1938. Last year 
they were just a little short of 8 
billion dollars. The potential de- 
mand in 1946 is greater than it 
was a year ago, but it cannot be 
met. 

Production of domestic whis- 
kies so far this year is running 
below a year ago. February 
mashing operations were limited 
to 74% days. From March 
through June it has been re- 
duced to 5 days. There were 
rumors that production might be 
halted completely until the grain 
emergency is over. There are 
definite restrictions on the types 
of grain that can be used:— 
(1) no wheat, (2) no corn grad- 
ing 1, 2, or 3, (3) rye cannot 
exceed 6 per cent of the total 
grain. 

Last but not least is the effect 
of these regulations on the rail- 
roads. Although total loadings 
in the first 9 weeks of 1946 were 
down 4.5 per cent, grains were 
up 22.7 per cent and _ livestock 
up 17.2 per cent. For the bal- 
ance of the crop year we can look 
for a decrease in loadings. Live- 
stock will be slaughtered on the 
farm or in the local market at 
the expense of the primary mar- 
kets. Grain and flour shipments 
will be reduced because of the 
lower rate of milling operations 
and the failure of grain to move 
out of the surplus areas. The 
new feed grain regulations apply 


only to grain purchased. The 
farmer will now consume more 


grain on the farm, thereby  re- 
ducing rail shipments. 





The Tangibles in 
Today's Economy 





(Continued from page 13) 


The question of lack of bal- 
ance in the budget and the use of 
Federal funds for social programs 
seem likely to present a continu- 
ing problem. A great deal strong- 
er pressure from public opinion 
would be necessary to bring about 
more orthodox ‘Treasury policies. 

As we turn now to considera- 
tion of powerful pressure groups 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office 55 WALL STREET 


New York 





Condensed Statement of Condition as of March 31, 1946 


Including Domestic and Foreign Branches 








ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers....... 
United States Government Obligations (Direct 


$ 995,920,778 








or Pully Guaranteed)... . 5.6 eck ee sees 2,577,056,576 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies........ 33,463,116 
State and Municipal Securities.............. 181,278,463 
GtHer SeGtGltleSi ss ors eres @ cies ates ohiee ders 102,673,022 
Loans, Discounts, and Bankers’ Acceptances... _1,290,314,552 
Real Estate Loans and Securities...........- 6,019,663 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances. .......- 5,917,953 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . , 6,600,000 
Ownership of International Banking. Corpora- 

AEIEN at ee th Vn PSR a Behe 2 a Peet ea 7,000,000 
Bank Premises... . bat Hea hea ah spss ee 29,840,407 
Items in Transit with Branches . BSE tiie: Dsuke Ba 8,029,189 
Oh ere]: CORSA Pia Bek eater ae ane ee ere 4,101,969 

PNOM RS 0 ARE RAY See Baca ony sbi onl s 8 4 $5, 248, 215,688 
LIABILITIES 
Ne ENCE sfc dosh heii tat) wea core Oe vs Rea ee $4 ,948,852,510 
(Includes United States War 
Loan Deposit $1,001,642 ,473) 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. .$15,882,732 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 
3 (| (a ee RA oer eee 6,069,779 9,812,953 
Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 
NCOs stitial are te erred AAR es 2,411,424 

Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 30,821,686 

ORUNCIOTION <etice oe nig wee oc ated ie ae eo 2,325,000 
Capital . ..$77,500,000 
Surplus. . Ras . se... -142,500,000 
Undivided Profits, . an ee reer es 2 OOF 1S 253,992,115 

Ole es. ke oralcntha Xa Lb xiao a On $5, 248, 215, 688 


Figures of Foreign Branches are included as of March 25, 1946, except 

those of the Shanghai and Tientsin Branches which are as of March 7, 1946 

and of the Tokyo and Dairen Branches which are prior to the outbreak of the 
War, but less reserves. 


$1,220,227,485 of United States Government Obligations and $16,470,568 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $1,183,278,698 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


In Dollars Only— Cents Omitted 
'y ) 
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DIRECTORS 
GORDON S. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman of the Board 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


WM. GAGE BRADY, JR. 
President 


SOSTHENES BEHN 
President, International Tele- 


phone and Telegraph Corporation 


CURTIS E. CALDER 
Chairman of the Board, Electric 
Bond and Share Company 


GUY CARY 


Shearman & Sterling & Wright 


EDWARD A. DEEDS 
Chairman of the Board, The 
National Cash Register 
Company 


CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 

A. P. GIANNINI 
Founder- Chairman, Bank 


of America National Trust 
and Savings Association 


JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
President, W.-R. Grace & Co. 


JAMES R. HOBBINS 
President, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 


AMORY HOUGHTON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 


GERRISH H. MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co. Incorporated 

GERARD SWOPE 
Honorary President, General 
Electric Company 

REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 


ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 
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NOTICE TO HOLDERS OF 





CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 
5% Debentures Due 1950 


Cities Service Company is calling $35,000,000 principal 
amount of its 5% Debentures due 1950 for redemption on 
June 1, 1946, at 102. This amount constitutes so large a pro- 
portion of the total of such series outstanding that a substan- 
tial number of the holders thereof will be affected. 


After June 1, 1946 no further interest will accrue upon 
such Debentures as are called for payment on that date. 


The individual numbers of all Debentures called for redemp- 
tion may be obtained from the Company or from the Trustee, 
The Chase National Bank, 11 Broad St., New York 15, N. Y. 


This notice is published as a service to all persons 
affected. It is not intended nor is it to be construed 
as affecting the formal legal notice of redemption. 


CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 
Sixty Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 






































which have gained ascendancy on 
the political scene, we come face 
to face with the country’s Num- 
ber One problem. As factors in 
influencing legislative trends, such 
groups as Labor, Agriculture and 
Veterans wield far greater weight 
than any combination of business 
interests ever did in the past. 
Moreover, almost every major 
piece of legislation enacted in the 
last fifteen years either has been 
introduced at the instance of 
“liberals” or has been modified to 
some extent to meet their demands. 
~ One could continue at consider- 
able length in studying these pri- 
mary factors with which Ameri- 
can business must contend in the 
years ahead. As time goes on, 
it becomes increasingly clear that 
basic fundamentals of the Amer- 
ican economic system as we have 
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understood them have experienced 
vast changes. 

As we look back on what has 
occurred since the 1929 collapse 
in security prices, we realize the 
futility of expecting restoration 
of the economic system of the 
1920’s. The problem then simmers 
down to a question of how much 
of the free enterprise system can 
be saved in the onward march of 


the New Order. 





A Ceiling on 
Corporate Profits 





(Continued from page 15) 


narrowed profit margins, and des- 
pite the fact that OPA disre- 
gards high costs arising from 
temporary low volume as a deter- 
minant for price boosts. 


In studying statistics bearing 
upon the percentage of earnings 
upon net worth established by 
industry both in war years and 
in the 1936-39 period, some in- 
teresting figures come to light, 
although they have not been 
brought fully up to date by the 
Government authorities. While 
all manufacturing concerns in 
the United States earned a 
meagre 3% on net worth in the 
depression year of 1938, the 
other three years of the prewar 
period cited were more normal, 
bringing the average up to 6.1%. 
In the following four years, when 
military production got well 
under way, the average rate of 
return rose to 10.7%, but it 
must be remembered that in fig- 
uring these rates OPA takes pre- 
tax earnings for a base and will 
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continue to do so henceforth. 

From an appended chart drawn 
up by the Cleveland Trust, the 
reader may be surprised to note 
yhat a sizeable proportion of con- 
cerns reported no net earnings 
during the period from 1913 to 
1942. During the entire in- 
terval, 1917 was the most favor- 
able year, when the proportion 
of all concerns with reportable 
income rose to only 66% of 
the total, and in that year 
yar production helped to increase 
the number of profitable enter- 
prises. ‘The fact is that a sub- 
stantial segment of our business 
and industrial economy is barely 
able to earn any profit at all, and 
Walter Reuther’s theory of “abil- 
ity to pay” would backfire in all 
but periods of abnormal pros- 
erity. 

But lest the discussion may 
sem to become too pessimistic, 
it is well to consider some of its 
more hopeful aspects. In the first 
place, the price-wage program is 
oly a temporary expedient, for 
from either a political or prac- 
tical aspect its eventual doom is 
certain. While meanwhile it will 
be continued by Congress with 
powers severely curtailed, it looks 
as if the base period of 1936-39 
may be supplanted by a more 
favorable one and that in numer- 
ous ways industry will soon gain 
substantial relief on the profit 
side. Furthermore, the large con- 
cerns are so strong financially, 
that they can rather easily out- 
ride the current storm without 
too serious consequences to their 
shareholders in the long run. 





As I See It! 





(Continued from page 5) 


with the constitution of Iran, and 
presenting the matter in such a 
way as to discredit the Iranians. 
There will be further Russian 
demands on Turkey and an at- 
tempt to overturn British power 
in Greece, for control of these 
areas would enable Russia to make 
a sweep through the weak coun- 
tries to the east and the west. And 
the will fight for Trieste since 
the occupation of this port would 
table her to control the eco- 
nomic destinies of Austria and 
ungary. 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
MARCH 30, 1946 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . . 
U. S. Government Obligations 
State and Municipal Securities. 
Other Securities . . 


Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ 
PICCOREANCES. 5 6 st Ut 1,315,612,455.72 


Accrued Interest Receivable 14,040,396.40 
MOktgggES 6. 65s sw 7,604,937.84 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability . 8,690,632.43 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank 7,500,000.00 
Banking Houses 33,646,67 3.40 
Other Real Estate . 2,898,479.16 
Other Assets . . 2,650,390.61 

$5,498,5 10,642.80 


$ 875,762,967.03 
2,960,277,204.87 
113,591,019.24 
156,235,486.10 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Funds: 


Capital Stock . $111,000,000.00 
Surplus .. 139,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 56,792,459.41 
7 $ 306,792,459.41 


2,960,000.00 
14,108,415.33 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 17,201,323.87 
Deposits en at aay Pa erase 5,140,086,545.25 


Acceptances 
Outstanding. .$ 10,557,865.65 


Less Amount in 
Portfolio . . 1,026,365.49 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 
and Foreign Bills . . .« « « e« 


Other Biabilities . « 6 0 @ * 


Dividend Payable May 1, 1946 
Reserve for Contingencies . 


9,531,500.16 


130,376.61 
___7,700,022.17 
$5,498,5 10,642.80 


United States Government and other securities carried at 
$1,398,010,096.94 are pledged to secure U. S. Government War Loan 
Deposits of $1,080,690,772.86 and other public funds and trust 
deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Since leadership in our coun- 
try is well aware of this situation, 
it must be realized that only a 
firm and determined stand can 
prevent Russian domination, and 
action must be taken accordingly. 


The world is on the threshold 
of a major crisis and it depends 
upon our courage and wisdom 
whether it will survive or go down 
in a chaos engineered from Mos- 
cow. 
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Profit Opportunities in the Making 
for Near Term Markets 


NOW—while the market is revaluing the various securities you 
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What Ee ee a Say 


Mr. D. M. of Newark, N, J, 

“I have been a subscriber for almost 18 
months now and I must say I have bene- 
fited by your service.” 

Mr. A. B. K, of Brookfield, Wisc, 

“I am well pleased with your service. In 
all, I have purchased 15 different stocks 
that you recommended and have made 
money on every one. You have done won- 
derfully for me since I started your serv- 
ice the latter part of April, 1945.” 

Miss M. M. G. of Riverhead, N, Y. 

“A friend of mine, Dr. H. S. of this town, 
recommended you to me. In fact, he is 
quite a booster of your service.” 

Mr. F. N. S. of Fort Atkinson, Wisc, 

“Will be pleased to have you notify me 
of the expiration date of my subscription 
to The Forecast. I don’t want to miss it 
as I figure that my subscription does not 
cost me a thing. You do make money for 





me. 
Mr. C. R. J. of St Louis, Mo, 

“I follow your advices to the letter and am 
making money.” 

Mr. T. S. K, of Los Angeles, Cal. 

“I find your Forecast the best offered 
today.” 

Mr. W. S. B. of Hartford, Conn, 

“May I express my sincere appreciation of 
the results obtained from the service ren- 
dered to me during my subscription. It 
has more than paid for itself. I feel that 
the type of supervision given by you will 
be of untold benefit in the year to come 
inasmuch as you seem almost psychic in 
your predictions.” 

Mr. K. H. W, of Baltimore, Md, 

“Have found the stocks to buy and to sell 
in your Forecast to be excellent, very ex- 
cellent indeed.”’ 

Mrs. E. B. W. of Chicago, Ill, 

“I find The Forecast very satisfactory and 
know you are making money for your 
clients. Keep up the good work.” 

Mr. E. A. E. of Reading, Pa, 

“As a subscriber for the past eight months 
1 express my appreciation and satisfaction 
with your service. Every com- — [~ 
mitment has shown a profit.” , 





should carefully review your position— 


. with a view to making advantageous commitments in 
selected low-priced stocks .. . in special situations . . . in 
potential leaders—as new trends crystallize. 


Sound selection and careful timing have always proved a successful 
investment policy. But it is important that you hold favored stocks in 


approved industries . . . and know what action to take. 


For this auidance, you can turn to The Forecast with confidence now 
and over the important months ahead. You would have the assurance 
of knowing that you would be advised what and when to buy and 
when to sell. You would follow a specialized program especially 
suited to your capital, wishes and objectives. 


Act Now to Capitalize on 
Next Important Market Advance 


Enroll now to receive at this opportune time the complete and well- 
rounded service which The Forecast provides—a service geared to 
today's markets. 


There are two low-priced sections—one for short-term profits with 
stocks averaging under $15—and the other for longer term capital 
growth with stocks under $25. You will also receive our trading selec- 
tions—Dynamic Special Situations—and our Program for Income 
and Profit . . . to build an investment backlog. The following securi- 
ties have been selected . . . to be bought on recessions: 


—For the Short Term 


3 Dynamic Special Situations 3 Income and Profit Investments 
Average Price Under 32 


—For the Longer Term 


Average Price Under 35 


3 Low-Priced Opportunities 2 Capital Building Situations 
Average Price Under 15 Average Price Under 25 


To participate in these recommendations . . . to capitalize on 


the next recovery phase . . . mail the coupon below today. 








THE INVESTMENT AND BUSINESS FORECAST 


FREE SERVICE TO MAY 15, 1946 











of The Magazine of Wall Street, 90 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Special Of ot 
SERVICE $90 


MONTHS' 
l SERVICE $75 


Complete service will start at 
once but date from May 13th. 
Subscriptions to The Forecast 
are deductible for tax purposes. 





Air Mail: (] $1.50 six months; [1 $3.00 
one year in U. S. and Canada. 
Delivery: (] $3.50 six months; 
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I Special 
| CL) $7.00 one year. 
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Your subscription shall not be assigned at 
any time without your consent. 


Re hence eee 





1 enclose [) $50 for 6 months’ subscription; [] $75 for a year’s subscription. 
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| 
(Service to start at once but date from May 15, 1946) | 
SPECIAL MAIL SERVICE ON BULLETINS | 
(] Telegraph me collect in anticipation of | 

important market turning points . 

when to buy and when to sell. I 
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Ce ay 


List up to 12 of your securities for our 
initial analytical and advisory report. 
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l Gauored 
STOCKS 


ee week’s UNITED Report 
carries a new feature — 124 
outstanding stocks and bonds, com- 
prising the complete Supervised 
List of stock issues, in addition to 
second grade speculative bond 
recommendations. It includes 
UNITED OPINION advices rang- 
ing from volatile stocks for profit 
to high quality investment issues. 
BEST FOR PURCHASE 

From this list of 124 favored 
securities our Staff has selected 31 
stocks and 4 bonds currently most 
attractive. 

Send today for an introductory 
copy of this valuable new feature. 


Send for Bulletin MW-24 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. age< > Boston 16, Mass. 


ea os pores 


———— 


HOW ro KEEP 


STOCK 
PROFITS 


Send for FREE Report 


-BABSON’S REPORTS-- 


Dept. M-38 Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 

















Send complimentary Report 
on “How to Keep Stock Profits” 


Street & No. 
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City & Zone.. 

















Weighing Current and 
Potential Dividend 
Casualties 





(Continued from page 10) 


Many of the nation’s railroad 
systems were able to roll up some 
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impressive earnings during the 
war years. But with the last de- 
pression still indelibly etched 
upon their memories, manage- 
ment is wisely electing to use 
these earnings to retire funded 
debt and effect an important re- 
duction in fixed charges. When 
the next depression hits, these 
roads will not again be haunted 
by the spectre of receivership. 

Neither can a stockholder ob- 
ject when a company’s manage- 
ment feels that it is advisable to 
divert some part of earnings 
toward the modernization of 
equipment and plants. The era 
of intense competition which will 
be ushered in when accumulated 
needs have been filled will make 
heavy demands upon industrial 
efficiency. To prepare now for 
that time is not only good busi- 
ness, but from a_ stockholder’s 
viewpoint it adds to the assur- 
ance that his dividends will not 
suffer. 

Stockholders in a company 
where earnings are more or less 
volatile must expect to receive a 
somewhat smaller share of earn- 


ings. It is the policy of such 
companies, under the guidance 


of a competent management, to 


introduce a greater degree of 
stability into dividends than 


might otherwise be possible if 
dividends were more liberal when 
earnings warranted. To cite an 
example, the Zenith Radio re- 
cently declared a $1 dividend, 
despite the fact that operations 
showed a loss in the first nine 
months of the company’s fiscal 


year. Accompanying the an- 
nouncement was the following 


statement, “Payment of this divi- 
dend out of accumulated surplus 
has been made possible by the 
company’s conservative Leg of 
paying dividends of $1.00 a 
share during the past nine fiscal 
years when earnings were sub- 
stantial.” This is the sort of 
policy which is bound to breed 
stockholder confidence, to say 
nothing of creating valuable 
good will for the company and 


.its products. 


The chances are that the bulk 
of the dividend casualties for this 
year have been already experi- 
enced. But these casualties have 
served one purpose — they have 











a DIVIDEND NOTICES i. 


DEBENTURE: The regular quarterly 
dividend of $2.00 per share on the De- 
benture Stock will be paid May Ist, 
1946, to stockholders of record April 
18, 1946. 

PRIOR PREFERRED: The regular 
quarterly dividend of 75¢ per share on 
the Prior Preferred Stock will be paid 
May Ist, 1946, to stockholders of 
record April 18, 1946. 


A. B. Newhall, Treasurer 


Dewnioon Manufacturing Co. 


Framingham, Mass. 
















Try Our Giant 
Reyer 

ALMOND 

MOUNDS é 


We make these luscious morsels by toasting selected 
California almonds to a tempting golden brown and 
embedding them in a thick blend of dark chocolate, 
| cane sugar, dairy cream and butter. 
mouth 


They melt in your 
. Pound box $2.00 postpaid. Order today. 

Enclose check, cash or money order. 
No stamps, please. Your money back 
if not delighted. We send catalog. 


The Country Store 


of Beverly Hills 
a 0. Box 551, Beverly Hi Ils, Calif. 














ALBERT RAMOND 
& ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Serving American Industry Since 1916 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 

Cost Reduction * Improved Wages 
Production Management 


CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK 17 
TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO 11 

RUSS BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 4 
200 BAY STREET, TORONTO 

















COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
Cosas 
—_ The ™” ard of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 78, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 

No. 68, quarterly, $1.25 per 





share 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No. 57, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
payable on May 15, 1946, to holders of 
record at close of business April 20, 1946. 


Dave Parker | 
Secretary i 


April 4, 1946 











brought home to many _invest- 
ors the need of vigilance and 
examination into the dividend 
background of the common stocks 
which they may own. In the final 
analysis it is earnings and divi- 
dends which determine the worth 
of any common stock. 
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A Special Offer 
If You Have 
$100,000 or More 





\f ithout obligation, we offer to prepare a 
confidential preliminary analysis of your invest- 
ment portfolio if it exceeds $100,000 in value. 


This report will comment frankly on its diver- 
sification, income and will designate your least 
favorable issues with reasons for selling. 


This offer is made to responsible investors who 
are interested in learning how Investment Man- 
agement Service might apply specifically to 
their personal holdings and objectives. We shall 
quote an exact fee for annual supervision of 
your account and tell you our qualifications for 
serving you. 


The thorough and informative nature of our 
preliminary analyses is clearly shown by the 
comments of investors who have taken advan- 
tage of this invitation: 


From California—‘In all my experience as an ex- 
ecutive secretary for twenty years I have never run 
across your superior in the way you have considered 
my situation and am favorably impressed.” E. D. B. 


From Massachusetts—‘Your preliminary report re- 
garding my investment portfolio was received. I 
examined your analysis very carefully and with much 
interest. Your comments and the wisdom of using 
investment counsel sound very reasonable.” A. M. 


From Nebraska—"I wish to thank you for your re- 
port. You covered the subject thoroughly.” G. V. 


From New York—"I am in receipt of your valuable 
Preliminary Analysis of my holdings, for which I 
thank you. I had not contemplated that you would 
make such a really admirable report regarding my 
portfolio.” H. A. 


From Ohio—"Thank you for your immediate reply, 
including a preliminary analysis of my portfolio, I 
can honestly say that I am impressed by this report.” 
DI BaH. 


From Oklahoma—‘Your Preliminary Analysis re- 
ceived and it seems to be what I am looking for. I 
am going to take this service and I intend to follow 
it “OUA. 


From Pennsylvania—‘‘Your Preliminary Analysis 
of my inventory of capital investments received. I 
wish to thank you for presenting it in such an excel- 
lent and comprehensive manner.” N. J. 


From Texas—‘I am in receipt of your Preliminary 
Analysis of my stocks. I gave you a big job and you 
gave me a thorough report and I thank you.” H. T. 


From Virginia—“I am much impressed with your 
report which evidences that you have given thought 
and gone over my portfolio in a thorough and 
painstaking manner which pleases me very much. I 
recognize the soundness of your reasoning and of 
the suggestions made.” F. W. 


Just tabulate your securities, giving the amounts 
and purchase prices so we can consider the tax 
aspects of any changes. State your objectives so 
our advice can be as pertinent as possible. 


All information will be held confidential. This 
offer does not obligate you to enroll—but under 
today’s manpower conditions it is not open to 
mere curiosity seekers. 





INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT SERVICE 


A division of THE MAGAZINE OF WALL Street. A background of thirty-nine years of service. 


90 BROAD STREET 
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